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Viscount Waverley 


By SiR NORMAN BROOK 


HE Royal Institute of Public Administration has lost in Lord Waverley 
its most powerful patron and supporter. He took a leading part in its 
work from its fouridation and maintained his support for it until the end. 

By all who are interested in the theory and practice of government, John 
Anderson will be remembered as the foremost administrator of this century. 
His unrivalled administrative ability was based partly on the depth and 
variety of his experience and partly on the certainty of his judgment and 
the strength of his character. After seven years at the Colonial Office he 
joined that remarkable group of brilliant young men who were responsible 
for launching, under the leadership of Robert Morant, the first National 
Health Insurance Scheme in this country. He learned much from the 
experience which he gained in helping to frame, in association with the 
best brains in the Civil Service, this vast new administrative project. He 
quickly rose to the top; and, during the First War and immediately after 
it, he held a succession of senior posts in a number of different Departments, 
culminating in his appointment as Under-Secretary in Ireland during the 
troubles. Thus, when in 1922 he beame Head of the Home Office at the 
early age of 40, he was already a Privy Councillor for Ireland and a G.C.B. 
and had acquired a knowledge of the working of the Government machine 
which was more extensive than that of any of his contemporaries. He 
remained at the Home Office for ten years—a longer period than he spent 
in any other appointment—and it was during that time that his pre-eminence 
as an administrator became established. His strength of purpose in enforcing 
respect for law and order had already been demonstrated in Ireland; but 
at the Home Office he combined this with enlightened support for social 
legislation—a combination which he later turned to good use when he went 
to India as Governor of Bengal. 

Even when he became a Minister, after his return from India, he continued 
to be concerned with problems of administration. When he was brought 
into the Government to organise Civil Defence after Munich he was quick 
to realise that this was no longer a matter for a sub-Department of the Home 
Office, but was one in which many of the civil agencies of Government must 
play their part. And with his intimate knowledge of Whitehall and his sure 
touch on the wheel of administration he rapidly fashioned an organisation 
in which dispersal of functions was combined with effective central control. 

A similar task was assigned to him when Mr. Churchill’s Government 
was formed in 1940. By then the organisation for Civil Defence had been 
shaped and needed only popular leadership. The Prime Minister saw that 
it was time to use Anderson’s special genius on an even larger problem of 
organisation. As a member of the War Cabinet with the office of Lord 
President he was given the task of supervising the home front and mobilising 
the country’s economic resources for total war. Here again, though he was 
dealing with policy at the highest level, it was his knowledge of the Govern- 
ment machine and his deft handling of it that enabled him to marshal all the 
civil agencies of Government in support of the main strategic concept of the 
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War Cabinet. Though he drew on the advice of the economists attached to the 
Cabinet Secretariat, he created no central executive staff, but worked through 
the existing Departmental machinery. His work made little impact on the 
public at the time—he was not cast for a leading part on the political stage— 
but the co-ordinating role which he played behind the scenes enabled the War 
Cabinet to concentrate their main energies on military and strategic problems 
and rightly earned him the lasting gratitude of its leader. 

Anderson also shaped and supervised during this period the organisation f 
for developing the atomic bomb. It was Lord Cherwell who recognised 
in 1940 that atomic research had reached a stage of practical application 
which made it likely that an atomic weapon could be produced, by ourselves 
or br Germany, before the war ended. The Prime Minister decided, on his 
advice, that the highest priority should be given to this project and Anderson 
was put in charge of it. He saw at once that this was a job which called for 
industrial rather than Departmental expertise, and he drew on the senior) 
staff of Imperial Chemical Industries to form the nucleus of a special 
headquarters unit to control it. He continued to supervise this work until 
the war ended ; and he maintained his interest in it, in an advisory capacity, 
even after the Labour Government took office in 1945. The combination 
of his early scientific training and his great organising ability enabled him 
to make an outstanding contribution to the practical development of atomic 
energy in this country. It was he who laid the foundations on which our 
post-war successes have been built. 

These were his achievements. What were the main characteristics of the 
man and of his methods? Courage, of course, and strength of purpose: 
a shrewd and mature judgment: a prodigious memory, from which he 
could produce a precedent or parallel to guide him in meeting almost any 
new situation—but, with it, a readiness to adapt old practice to new cir- 
cumstances : an unrivalled capacity to get the most out of the administrative 
machine and the last ounce of effort out of those who worked it. He had 
the great gift of working through others, and never made the mistake of 
trying to do tco much himself. He laid down general principles and lines 
of action and saw to it that others carried them out. He wrote sparingly 
and wasted no time in tinkering with the written work of others. His chief 
lieutenants, when they needed his advice, were free to bring their problems 
to him in person—and they departed with confidence in the solution — 
he had propounded. To his juniors he was a formidable figure, who inspired 
awe as well as respect. The circle of equals who knew him as “ Jonathan” 
was a small one, and anyone who presumed to join it uninvited ran serious 
risk of a rebuff. But from those of us who were fortunate enough to have 
the chance of working closely with him in a personal capacity he evoked, 





not only admiration and respect, but a lasting loyalty and deep affection. 

The supreme award of the Order of Merit, which was conferred on him 
by Her Majesty The Queen a few weeks before his death, was a great honout 
to him; but it was also a cause of pride throughout the Civil Services 0 
the Crown, to which so many years of his life were given and in which hi 
record and achievement will for long be an example and inspiration to thost 
who come after. 
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Civil Service Recruitment 


By Sir PERCIVAL WATERFIELD 


The recent White Paper, The Recruitment of the Administrative Class of 

the Home Civil Service and the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service 

(Cmnd. 232) is reviewed by Sir Percival Waterfield, who was First Civil 

Service Commissioner at the time of the introduction and during the early 
years of Method II. 

N 1944,! when plans were being made for the resumption of recruitment 
I to the Administrative Class of the Civil Service after the war, it was 
decided to make an important change in the pre-war system. The well-tried 
method of examination, by testing a candidate’s academic studies through a 
series of written papers, and his personality by a single interview before a 
Board (now to be known as Method I), was to continue ; but candidates who 
were at least of Second Class Honours standard could choose instead to 
compete by a new and shorter method (Method IT) based on interview, recor: 
and a few written tests of a general character. Onl Gees 
either method or both. Shortly afterwards the Civil Service Commissioners, 
with the approval of the Treasury, decided that the Board interview under 
Method II should be preceded by an elaborate series of tests and interviews 
conducted by the Civil Service Selection Board (C.S.S.B.), an adaptation of 
the wartime W.O.S.B., which was to form part of the Commissioners’ 
Department. The report of C.S.S.B. on each candidate would be available 
to the Final Selection Board, meeting under the chairmanship of the First 
Civil Service Commissioner. The new system was experimental, and was 
to be reviewed after ten years. The present Report gives the results of that 
review, together with the Government’s decision. 

It is gratifying to learn that the Commissioners have recommended, and 
the Government, “on the evidence so far available,” have agreed, that the 
Administrative Class should continue to be recruited by both methods. 
Writing as one who has sat regularly (though not invariably) on both the 
Final Boards (the Final Interview Board, or F.I.B., under Method I, and the 
Final Selection Board, or F.S.B., under Method II), I wholeheartedly endorse 
this conclusion. When normal ‘recruitment to the Administrative Class was 
resumed in 1948, Method II was still a novelty,” and it was felt prudent to 
limit the proportion of vacancies to be filled by it to 25 per cent. of the total 
number offered in the open competition,*® but since 1952 the proportion to 
be filled in this way has been increased to about 50 per cent., and this practice 
is now confirmed by the Government statement. 

‘It is interesting to note that in both world wars the method of post-war recruitment 
was decided upon by the British Government during the course of the struggle. I well 


remember the astonishment of a German professor when I told him that the Leathes 
Committee had been appointed to consider this question as early as 1917. 


*It had been used for testing Reconstruction candidates since 1945, but not, of course, 
as an alternative to Method I. 


‘Not of the total number of vacancies to be filled in the year. Twenty per cent. of these 
were reserved for limited competition among older candidates already in the Service. 
The method of recruitment at first was similar to Method II, but without the C.S.S.B. 
tests. Later it was decided to send these Limited Competition candidates to C.S.S.B. 
for testing ; and more recently still those who wished to compete by Method I have been 
allowed to do so. 
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Another important feature of the Statement of Government Policy is the 
decision to give a trial, during the next five years, to the recruitment by 
Method I of a proportion of the entrants to the Foreign Service. That 
both methods should be used for post-war recruitment to the Foreign Service 
was contemplated in the White Paper on the Reform of the Foreign Service, 
published in 1943; but in 1947 the Government, no doubt under the 
influence of Mr. Bevin (then Foreign Secretary), decided to rely exclusively 
on Method II. Now however, on a review of the competition over the whole 
period, and in view of the fact that some of the best recruits to the Home 
Civil Service have been gained by Method I, it is thought possible that under 
the present system the Foreign Service may have missed some good recruits, 
The Government have therefore decided to make an experiment. For the 
next five years not more than three-quarters of the vacancies will be filled by 
Method II, the remainder will be left for competition by Method I. 

Ic will be interesting to see how this works out in practice. Judging by 
the analysis of candidates for the Home Service by schools and background 
which is set out in para. 13 of the White Paper, it would seem possible that 
some of the men and women who will take advantage of the new regulation 
will be of a different type from those who have been declared successful for 
the Foreign Service in the past. It does not of course follow that the former 
would, if successful, be less effective ; but because of the lack of evidence, 
other than the written examination and referees’ reports, of the candidates’ 
suitability for the Service, the task of the Final Interview Board in estimating 
their interview mark will be unusually difficult. The Government statement 
goes on to say : “ Special attention will be paid to the performance at interview 
of candidates under Method I, in order to ensure that they have the necessary 
qualifications to represent their country abroad.” How this is to be done 
is explained in the Regulations for the conduct of the 1958 Competition, 
which have now been published. “ The vacancies ” (for the Senior Branch 
of the Foreign Service) “‘ which are not filled by Method II will be offered 
for competition through the Method I Competition for the Administrative 
Class of the Home Civil Service. The Commissioners may assign to these 
vacancies successful candidates who are eligible for appointment to the 
Foreign Service, have expressed their preference for it, and are considered 
suitable.” And again, in the Regulations for the Administrative Class 
Competition (para. 16(iv)): ‘“‘ If you are successful in the Competition for 
the Administrative Class of the Home Civil Service by Method I, and have 
expressed preference for the Senior Branch of the Foreign Service, the 
Commissioners may assign you to a vacancy in the Foreign Service if you 
are eligible and are considered suitable for it.”? This ingenious arrangement is 
much to be preferred to a provision that a candidate for the Foreign Service 
will be disqualified if he fails to obtain a certain minimum mark at interview. 
It is open to the theoretical objection that the Foreign Service candidate 
must first be declared successful for the Home Civil Service, which seems 
rather absurd if he protests that he has no desire to serve at home and would 
not accept appointment if it were offered to him. But that is not a practical 
difficulty. 

As the Commissioners observe, in para. 24 of their Report, the question 
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whether C.S.S.B. should be retained is strictly separate from the question 
of the continuation of the two methods of entry. It is curious that the 
Statement of Government Policy nowhere lays it down that C.S.S.B. is to 
be retained as an integral part of Method II, though the intention is implicit in 
the wording of para. 24 of the Report. Perhaps this is because the question 
whether C.S.S.B. should be retained or not is regarded in the Service as 
no longer open to doubt. The difference in attitude is strikingly brought 
out if one compares the present White Paper with the Report of the Select 
Committee on Estimates, 1947/48, whose view on the value of C.S.S.B. 
was markedly sceptical. From personal experience I should entirely agree 
with the Commissioners’ remark in para. 24 that: “‘ Those who have served 
as members of the Final Selection Board . . . have no doubt that the Board 
would be far less confident in its decisions without the benefit of reports 
from C.S.S.B., and indeed would be reluctant to act solely upon the evidence 
which would be available to them if the C.S.S.B. tests were not held.” 

The Commissioners’ Report contains a quantity of information which 
those who are interested in the subject may find it profitable to study. The 
following points may be selected for comment. 

(1) Second Attempts (para. 11). 

There is nothing surprising in the fact that 12 (out of 69) candidates who 
completed a second attempt by Method I were successful. This is about the 
same success ratio as for first attempts by Method I, and for those who had 
time and opportunity to continue their studies, such a result might be 
expected. What is surprising are the figures for Method II. Here 19 out 
of 142 who made a second attempt were successful, a ratio of effective applicants 
of 1 in 7.5, as against 1 in 13 for first attempts. The Commissioners make no 
comment, but these figures seem to disprove the theory, which was generally 
accepted in the very early days of the competition, that the judgment of 
C.S.S.B. was likely to be repeated at a second attempt, and that it was not 
much use therefore to take the test a second time. No doubt some candidates 
benefited by their previous experience of the tests, which were no longer a 
complete novelty, but the majority probably succeeded on their merits, 
having shown themselves more mature and generally more acceptable after 
a year’s experience of non-academic life. It would have been interesting to 
know how many of the 19 successful candidates spent the interval in National 
Service. 


(2) Failure by One Method, Followed by Success in the Other (para. 12). 
No less than 106 competitors who had failed by Method II, “ including 


some with low marks,” subsequently proved successful by Method I. One 
of these has had his appointment terminated (15 have not yet completed their 


probationary period); 78 have been confirmed (10 only after an extension 


of time); and the remaining 12 either declined appointment or resigned 
during probation. One would have been glad to know (but we are not told) 
how the marks awarded to these candidates for interview correlate with 
their subsequent career. 
(3) Performance and Promise (para. 16). 

This paragraph summarises the assessment of the officers’ performance 
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in their present posts, obtained from departmental reports, and the depart- 
mental estimate of future promise. 


candidates under Method I, particularly as regards assessment of future 


It appears that the average standard of | 
the successful Method II candidates’ is somewhat higher than that of | | 


- 
n 


promise. But one wishes that in the Tables 4 and 5, which give the evidence © 


for these comparisons in detail, the mark that Method I recruits received at | 


the F.I.B. interview had been shown separately. For the purpose of coni- 
parison between the two methods, it is of course the total mark scored by 


Method I (i.e., the marks for written examination and interview combined) © 


that counts. But in order to compare the validity of the F.I.B. judgment 
(without C.S.S.B.) with that of the F.S.B., it would have been interesting 
to see how the mark given by the former for interview alone correlated with 
the departmental assessment. 


(4) Breakdown of Successful Candidates by Schools (Table 11). 


i 


aS ass RAT 


Rites 


The Table below compares the figures for the post-war decade (Table 11) © 


with those for the last three pre-war years, extracted from the Commissioners’ 
Reports for those years, which are now out of print : 


Higher Civil Service 





ee hl 


too | ] 
Boarding Schools | Day, Independent} Day, L.E.A. | Foreign 











| 

| No. Percent.) No. Percent. | No. Per cent. | No. Per cent. 
| 1937-39 | 68 43 31 191 63 389 — — 

| 
| Post-war decade | 165 31.3. 140 26.6 | 219 41.6 | 3 a 
| | | 

Foreign Service 

| 1937-301. | 65 69.1 | 10 10.6 | 16 17 | 3 3.2 | 
| 86 32 21.5 | 29 195) 2 1.3 | 





| Post-war decade 57.7 | 





In both Services the trend is the same, away from the boarding school and 
towards the day school, mainly the independent day school, and to a much 
smaller degree the state-maintained school. 


(5) Breakdown by Universities (Table 12). 


The Table overleaf presents a similar comparison between pre-war and 
post-war figures : 


In the competitions for the Administrative Class, though Oxford and 
Cambridge are still first by a very long way, their position is no longer so 
strikingly pre-eminent as it was before the war. The Scottish Universities, 
London. and the “ Red-Brick” English Universities have made a small, 
but perceptible inroad into their preserves, the change being most marked 
in Method I. Method II does not seem to have suited the Scots, though 
more of them competed by that method than by Method I (208 against 181). 
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Administrative Class (Home Civil Service) 


















































- aa Post-war Decade 
| 1937-39 
| Method I Method II Total 
University 
No.of Per No. of Per No. Per No. Per 
Successes cent. | Successes cent. cent. cent. 
Oxford and 
Cambridge 148 87.5 230 72 178 85.6 408 77.4 
London .. 12 7.1 34 10.7 17 8.2 51 9.6 
Scottish .. 9 5.4 35 11.0 8 3.8 43 8.1 
Other .. a — 20 6.3 5 2.4 25 4.7 
Foreign Service 
Pe | 
—_ 1937-398 Post-war Decade | 
University 
No: of Per No. of Per | 
Successes cent. Successes cent. | 
| Oxford and Cambridge 88 92.6 139 93.3 
| London <a 4 4.2 4 2.7 
| Scottish “a 2 21 | 5 3.3 
| | | 
| Other .. | 1.1 | 1 7 





! 





But the distribution of Foreign Service candidates among the Universities 


is very much the same in the post-war decade as before the war, with Oxford 
and Cambridge overwhelmingly at the head of the list. Perhaps the new 
Regulation, enabling candidates to compete by Method I, will introduce a 
change. The Scots in particular may welcome the new method. 


(6) A Breakdown by Degree Subjects (Table 13) shows that in each 
competition it is history (37.9 per cent. in Method I; 24.0 per cent. in Method 
II; and 34.2 per cent. for the Foreign Service) and classics (18.5 per cent.; 
24.5 per cent.; and 18.8 per cent. respectively) which produce the largest 
number of successful candidates. Economics (including P.P.E.) come a 
close third in both methods for the Administrative Class (18.2 per cent. and 
22.6 per cent.), but for the Foreign Service they lose their place—not 
surprisingly—to modern languages (with 18.1 per cent., against 16.1 per cent.). 
It would be interesting to see how subject of degree and class taken correlate 
with “ performance and promise.” Perhaps the Commissioners will see 
their way to give us this information in a future report. Very few competitors 
read science or technology, and though their successes were roughly in 
proportion to the number of entrants, the number of the former is very small 
(2 by Method I; 4 by Method II; and only 1 for the Foreign Service). 
Many people will think this far too small, but the Commissioners can only 
‘Including the Consular Service and Department of Overses Trade, 
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recruit from those who apply to compete. Scientists and technologists who 
wish to enter the public service gravitate naturally towards the Scientific 
Civil Service. 
Conclusions ; 

To conclude : as regards the public services it may be said with confidence 
that the use of group selection methods such as those employed at C.S.S.B. has 
proved well worth while, and that the system has come to stay. What of 
industry and commerce? The most recent discussion of the subject is to be 
found in the P.E.P. monograph entitled, “‘ Graduates in Industry ” (1957). 
The P.E.P. Advisory Group drew its evidence from interviews with 594 men 
who had graduated in the year 1949550 and had afterwards entered industry, 
and with the managements and graduate employees of 47 private firms and 
four Area Gas Boards. From these it appears that only two out of 561 men‘ 
were given group tests by the firms which were considering their applications 
(p. 85), and only two of the 51 undertakings used such tests, and even these 
not invariably (p. 76). (It is of course possible that the system has spread 
more widely since the P.E.P. survey was carried out.) Although the great 
majority of the firms’ representatives who were interviewed (97 out of 107, 
p. 79) said that they were satisfied with the methods of selection used by 
their firms (sc. interviews, either with one person or with a panel), there was a 
strong feeling among the minority that this was only because of the narrowness 
of choice open to them. To quote some comments: “ We are only satisfied 
with the results of selection to a limited extent . . . there is no choice.” 
“‘ Results are very hit or miss: this is more due to the availability than to 
methods of selection.” ‘“ I would be glad to hear of any interview that would 
give good results.” There is no suggestion in the P.E.P. Report that any of 
these firms would have wished to try the C.S.S.B. system, or indeed that 
they had ever thought about it, but evidence of its value to industry can be 
found in the report of the B.I.M. Study Group of 1955, which considered 
the recruitment and training of men intended for management positions. 
While the Group as a whole were not agreed on the most effective method 
of selection, the three companies represented on the Group which used 
group selection were convinced that it was worth the trouble and expense. 
This suggests that other firms which are dissatisfied with their present methods 
might usefully experiment with group selection. Admittedly the system is 
not easy for a small, or even a medium-sized firm, to administer alone, but 
might not two or three such firms work it in co-operation to good effect? 
It should not be impossible to devise a scheme by which say three firms 
collaborate, each appointing one member of their staff with experience of 
personnel selection to take part in the conduct of the tests ; and the trio of 
selectors taking it in turns to have first choice for his firm of the candidates 
who appear to be most suitable. A precedent for such co-operative selection 
may be found in the practice of certain headmasters of public schools, who, 
it is understood, sit as a panel to interview youngsters from the State schools 
who are applying for scholarships, and take it in turns to choose the one 
each thinks best suited to his own school. 

5Who obtained their first industrial job after graduation. 

*But 7 were given such tests when they were being considered for the job (p. 86). 
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Treasury Control of Establishments 
Work 


By A. J. D. WINNIFRITH, C.B. 


Mr. Winnifrith, Third Secretary at the Treasury, gave this lecture to the 

Society of Civil Servants. It was printed in “ Civil Service Opinion” 

for April, 1957 and is reprinted by kind permission of the Editor of that 
Journal, 


PROPOSE to discuss Treasury control of establishments work under three 
heads: 


(1) Control of conditions of service, especially pay. 
(2) Control of numbers and grading. 


(3) Control of personnel questions—recruitment, cross-postings between 
Departments, etc. 


Under each head I shall start by describing the facts—the limits of the control 
exercised. Then, with a pause for breath, I shall try to convince you that 
this degree of control is necessary and reasonably exercised. 


1. CONTROL OF CONDITIONS OF SERVICE 


The facts about this type of control can be described very simply. Treasury 
control over the main conditions of service is absolute and without limit. 
Treasury approval is required for any alteration in the pay, hours or leave 
not only of all the general service classes but of all the departmental classes 
as well. 

That is the constitutional position. That is also current practice, and 
you will at once ask how does the Treasury, that small remote body of 
mandarins, set about this task. What do they know about pay and other 
conditions of.service, particularly of the Departmental classes ? 

The msye to this question is that no one will hold his post in the 
Establishments side of the Treasury unless he soon learns and continues 
to remember that neither he nor any of his Treasury colleagues is a first-hand 
expert on these questions and that his job is to pick the brains of those who 
are. The real experts are to be found in the Establishment branches of 
Departments and in the staff associations. Even if they were not expert, 
they would still need to be consulted. They, unlike the Treasury, see the 
effect of policy at first hand. 

Before, therefore, the Treasury evolves its policy on any of these topics, 
it consults the Establishment branches of the Departments most likely to 
be concerned. This is done either ad hoc or in suitable cases by reference 
to the standing committee of Principal Establishment Officers. One way 
or another, policy will not be settled until the Treasury knows the views 
of those who will have to administer that policy. 

Now don’t assume from this that the Treasury always takes the advice 
of those they consult, or that their function is solely that of a post office 
collecting and passing on opinions. Although the Treasury may not be 
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as well informed as departmental establishment officers, it builds up a corpus 
of experience and knowledge which is at any rate a useful check on the opinions 
of the men on the spot. In any case in the last resort someone has got io 
decide these questions, and that someone is the Treasury. 

It is probably unnecessary, in this audience, to remind you that by the 
Treasury I mean the Chancellor of the Exchequer and not the officials who 
advise him. All major questions will, of course, be referred to the Chancellor 
ot his deputy, and all other questions will be handled in accordance with 
the general line of policy which he has laid down. But, of course, he will 
take into account the advice he is offered, and that advice will be formulated 
in the way I have described. 


I 


But there is a further process of consultation. If the first golden rule | 


for a Treasury officer is to consult Departments, the second is never to forget 
the Staff Associations. In some cases, of course, there will be no danger 
of this happening, for the topic will arrive on his desk in the shape of a claim 
from an association or from the National Staff Side. But the initiative does 
not always come from the staff, and when it is the Official Side who make 
the first move, the Treasury official should always remember the need to 
consult the Staff. 

Again, as you will not be surprised to hear, we don’t always take the staff’s 
advice, but at least we are left in no doubt what the staff’s reactions are. 
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The result, therefore, is, or should be, that before decisions are taken, © 


Ministers responsible for that decision take it knowing full well how that | 
decision is viewed in the Departments that will implement it and by the | 


staff who will be affected by it. 

So much for the facts of the system and the way the system works. The 
Treasury is responsible for determining all conditions of service. The 
Treasury takes its decisions after consulting Departmental and staff opinion. 
Now, what is the case for and against such a system ? 

Now, on the face of it the idea of having centralised control of conditions 
of service is about as crazy as any you could devise. One of the most 
formidable problems of modern times is to create and maintain reasonably 
sweet relations between employer and employed. Why then, in the name 
of wonder, interpose between the employing Department and those who 
serve in it, a remote “ they,” with no intimate knowledge of their ways and 
needs—a formidable impersonal bureaucracy. 

That sounds a formidable indictment, and, of course, I have put it up 
with the express design of knocking it down. If there were no other reason, 
you in the staff movement are that reason. Supposing we gave Departments 
freedom to settle the conditions of at any rate the departmental classes. 
What would be the result? You, as you are entitled to, would campaign 
for an improvement for one of the departmental classes. Your victory 
achieved, you would march on the next department and point out, with 
every justification, that they had a departmental class with very much the 
same responsibilities and you would like the same improvement for them. 
And it would not be long before you were knocking at the Treasury’s door 
asking for the same treatment for a general service class with remarkable 
affinities to these departmental classes. You would, in fact, be attacking 
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from interior lines, and your employer must be able to campaign with the 
same advantages. 

You may think that I am exaggerating, and in defence I will tell you this. 
After the war, we considered whether there should be any relaxation of 
Treasury control and I will tell you a little later rather more about this enquiry. 
The immediate point is this. We asked Departments whether they could 
suggest any way in which we could delegate to them any of our control of 
conditions of service. Their answer was that they could not and did not 
wish to do so. It wasn’t, therefore, for lack of trying that the Treasury 
found itself left with this load. And undoubtedly their reason was that 
Departments realised that if they were left to deal on their own with salary 
claims, they could not avoid exposing a flank. They could only avoid this 
danger if there were some form of centralised pool of information and control 
of tactics—which takes you straight back to square one. 

There is, of course, a further reason for centralised control. The public 
we serve and Parliament which looks after the public’s interest would think 
it very odd if, granted that civil servants wherever they are employed are 


* all in some respects of the same common denominator, you should have 
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varying rates of pay in the different departments. That conclusion is quite 
obvious for the general service classes. It is more obvious than some people 
allow for the departmental classes, all of which in one way or another are 
linked with each other and the general service classes. 


In my defence of this form of Treasury control, I have been thinking 


' in the main of Treasury control of that condition of service which I fear 


interests us all most—pay. Most of what I have said applies to Treasury 


| control of other conditions of service—hours, leave, conduct and discipline, 


superannuation and such absorbing topics as provincial differentiation, 
dispersal and many others that will occur to you. I won’t take you through 
all of them, but I want to say two things about establishment control in these 
spheres. 


(1) First, en I said at the outset that Treasury control was absolute, 
I should have made one qualification. Under one of these heads Departments 
are given very considerable discretion. I refer to conduct and discipline. 
The Treasury lays down general principles, but Departments are given 
very considerable latitude in the application of these rules. Discipline is, 
after all, a matter that can’t be dealt with from the centre. It involves the 
most critical relationship between employer and employed and rightly in 
this field Departments are largely left their own masters. 


(2) The second point about these other conditions of service is that nearly 
all of them affect the Civil Service as a whole. When, therefore, it comes 
to discussing them with the staff, the discussions take place with the National 
Staff Side. It is the misfortune of the Staff Associations that their discussions 
with the Treasury are largely on the question of pay on which constructive 
exchange of thought is often extremely difficult. I hope it is the fortune 
of the National Staff Side that discussions on these other topics have in 
some cases been more constructive. I would, at any rate, like to say this. 
Discussion on some of these questions has been exceedingly profitable. 
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I am not only thinking of such exchanges as took place in 1949 on super- 
annuation when both sides were often pooling ideas. Even on more difficult 
subjects, like the discussion of the security regulations, the fact that we 
were able to talk to each other enabled us to avoid some of the difficulties 
and to evolve a procedure more acceptable to Staff Side opinion. Such 
discussions are certainly an essential feature in ensuring that our highly- 
centralised control of conditions of service is exercised in a way which ensures 
that Ministers who settle the policies, have the arguments and considerations 
including staff reactions put adequately before them. 

So, at the end of Part I of this talk, I conclude, to my satisfaction if not 
yours, that Treasury control of conditions of service is quite inevitable and 
in practice is reasonably exercised to ensure that policy is settled only after 
full consultation of all those who have a right to be heard. 


2. CONTROL OF NUMBERS AND GRADING 


Now for the second field of Treasury coatrol—control of numbers and 
grading. 

The facts are simply stated. Under the constitution, Treasury control 
can, if need be, be absolute and at one time was. Not a single cleaner, not 
a single messenger could be added to the establishment without Treasury 
authority. 

In practice in recent years the Treasury has deliberately delegated a great 
deal of control to Departments and its control now takes three forms : 


(1) It negotiates an over-all limit or ceiling to the number of staff to be 
employed in the Department from time to time—at present at six-monthly 
intervals. 


(2) Within that ceiling, the Department is free to vary establishments 
as it thinks fit, subject to the rule that it may not increase posts of the level 
of Principal or above without Treasury approval. This means, then, that 
below this level, the Department can increase or switch within the Department 
the supervisory complements as it thinks necessary. 


(3) That liberty is, however, subject to the right of the Treasury to be 
kept in touch with variations in the complement and to question after the 
event what has been done. Furthermore, the Treasury can at any time 
enquire into the complement and organisation of any section of the Depart- 
ment. And does so—with the help of its Inspectors; and there is also 
the comprehensive scrutiny at Estimates time. 

As I have mentioned, this delegation of control is comparatively new. 
Before 1939 the control was absolute, except in respect of the Post Office, 
which gained its liberty earlier as a result of the Bridgeman Report. During 
the war the system could not be maintained. Vast expansions were taking 
place, and effective control from the centre was impossible. The Departments 
most affected by the expansion were therefore given something like the 
authority now in force, and shortly after the war a committee of establishment 
officers was set up to recommend to the Treasury whether they should go 
back to the old system or continue with the war-time practice. In the result 
we evolved the present system, in the process increasing rather than decreasing 
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the area within which Departments were free to vary complements without 
Treasury authority. 

To complete the picture, I should say that the liberty to vary complements 
up to the level of Principal does not in general extend to the professional 
classes. The position in regard to these classes is complicated by various 
factors. For example, many of them were drastically reorganised after 
the war, and some central control is still essential to ensure reasonably uniform 
standards of grading. Uncertainties about the future volume of work, 
especially with classes closely concerned with the requirements of the Service 
Departments, further complicate matters. Arrangements at present vary 
from one class to another and even between Departments in regard to the 
same class. All I can really say is that the Treasury is willing to increase 
the delegated power of Departments wherever this seems reasonable. 
Something has been achieved in recent years, and more will be done as 
opportunity offers. 

So much for the facts. Now what is the case for and against such a system ? 


The Case for the System 


The case for the system rests on two legs. 


(1) The public and Parliament takes a keen interest in the size of our 
establishments. That is inevitable not only because we cost a lot of money, 
but because the public don’t like the impact of some activities of government 
on their way of life and tend therefore to vent their wrath on the agents 
of government whose duty it is to carry out Government policy. Whatever 
their motives the public have the right to expect a Minister on behalf of the 
Government as a whole to watch their interests in seeing that the Civil Service 
is no larger than is necessary. The public perhaps exaggerate the size and 
sharpness of the Treasury watchdog’s teeth, but they would be horrified 
if their faithful friend were bundled off to the Dogs’ Home. Public opinion 
will insist on having a Department charged with a general oversight of the 
size and effectiyeness of the Civil Service. 


(2) That argument is a practical one and you could turn it by suggesting 
that the right thing is to educate the public into realising that their interest 
will be just as well served if the faithful friend is seat off to Battersea and 
you rely on those far more effective mastiffs, the Principal Esta‘slishment 
Officers of Departments. Now that is a fair suggestion. I am not going 
to be drawn, however, into having a Crufts dog show with a prize for the 
fiercest dog. What I am going to argue is that the public, cven if they haven’t 
got all the facts right, are on to something. There is room in the system 
not only for the Departmental Establishment Officer but also for the outside 
critic from the Treasury. Provided they each stick to their proper sphere, 
there will be more effective control of the size of the Civil Service. Of course, 
the Principal Establishment Officer and his staff know far more about the 
needs of his Department. They know its weaknesses, they know of any 
overstaffing. They know when old Spanish customs are being maintained 
when they should have been abandoned. They know the best way to organise 
the work. Of course they do. But there is still room for the outside critic. 
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Sometimes as an outsider he may question a practice which someone who 
has grown up in the business will accept as an inevitable part of the scenery. 
Sometimes he will spot something just because his job takes him round a 
number of Departments and the mere fact that two Departments set about 
the same business in different ways will lead him to enquire which is the 
more effective. Anyhow, however good any of us is at his job, it is wonderful 
what a stimulus the advent of an inspector is to efficiency. Even if we don’t 
need this spur, at least the critic can do this for us. There can be few 
establishment branches that have not got so many immediate pressing 
problems to deal with that they postpone the job that can wait, the investigation 
into one of the older branches, that may have outlived its usefulness but 
gives no trouble. That is when the Treasury critic can earn his keep and 
do good for the Service as well as for the taxpayer. It is like running a house. 
You have to keep the sink running and the kitchen working. But you put 
off cleaning out the cupboards till you have got the time. And sometimes 
the cupboards have to wait a long, long time. 


‘* More Control Needed, Not Less” 


I would therefore like to conclude this part of the discourse on a fighting 
note. In my view, not only is Treasury control of complements necessary. 
What is wanted is not less of it, but more. I would like to see still more 
clearing of the decks so that more time could be devoted to the periodic 
inquisitions into the old-established branches. There may still be too much 
dead wood on the tree. 

One qualification, however, to this belligerent bark from the watchdog. 
The most efficient system in the world, the most perfect combination of 
Treasury and Establishment branches can’t achieve the impossible. They 
can’t reduce the Civil Service to its pre-war size whilst retaining its post-war 
functions. Inspection and criticism can only affect the margins. The point 
may rarely be reached in practice when you can truthfully say of the Civil 
Service any more than you can of any large organisation that none but essential 
duties are being performed, and that on these duties no more than the 
irreducible minimum of staff are being engaged. But you are never, I hope, 
more than marginally away from this goal. For a more dramatic reduction, 
you require changes in policy, changes which will reduce the field of the 
Civil Service’s activities. It is no good thinking that an inspector with 4 
magic wand can make three civil servants suffice when four were: employed 
before; whilst the volume of work remains the same. It is just as futile to 
think that automation is going to transform the Civil Service into a powet 
house of calculating machines with a handful of engineers to control them. 
The impact of machines and inspectors must not be exaggerated. 


3. CONTROL OF PERSONNEL—-RECRUITMENT AND POSTING 


I had better deal with this under two heads—recruitment and posting. 
In the process of selection the position is that the Treasury has no power 
of control. The Civil Service Commission were deliberately set up as af 
independent body with the duty of selecting candidates. And the Treasut) 
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would never wish, even if the Commission allowed them, to interfere with 
the process of selection. That does not mean that the Treasury plays no 
part in recruitment. In the first place it states the requirements. It is the 
Treasury’s duty to find out from Departments how many candidates they 
need in the different general service classes not only to meet immediate 
needs but to provide for the future. The Commission itself is not responsible 
for formulating the programme. For the Departmental classes, of course, 
Departments will state their own requirements. 

Secondly, it is open to the Treasury, on behalf of Departments, to suggest 
to the Commission, as and when the situation requires, that the method 
and field of selection, admirable though it may have been in the past, needs 
adapting because of such considerations as a falling-off in candidates. Equally 
it is open to the Commission to suggest to the Treasury that the fault lies 
in not offering the candidates enough money. 

Theoretically, I believe there could be a clash between the Treasury and 
the Commission. The regulations which determine the number of places 
and the method of selection—examination or interview or both—are made 
by the Commission with Treasury concurrence. If there were a clash of 
view, the Treasury could refuse concurrence, but in that case there would 
be no competition. Of course, it doesn’t work like that in practice. The; 
Commission and the Treasury work happily enough in partnership. 

That is a broad description of the facts and I doubt whether I need argue 
much in defence of the arrangements. It seems to me that they work well 
enough. No one, I think, would want to put recruitment back completely 
in the hands of Departments, even for the Departmental classes, and unless 
we are to abandon the general service classes, recruitment must be conducted 
by some central body. I suppose it could be argued that the Treasury is 
a third wheel to the coach and that the Commission ought to get the require- 
ments, even of the general service classes, stated to it directly by the 
Departments who require the recruits. That point of view can scarcely 
be sustained” The Treasury are most unlikely to conceal from the Commission 
any criticism of the recruitment system put forward by Departments and, 
if they did, the Department wouid rightly not hesitate to go to the Commission 
direct. Furthermore, seeing that the Treasury is and must be responsible 
for formulating the conditions of service, there is no advantage to be gained 
in requiring the Commission to deal direct with any other Department. 
Of course, when it comes to recruitment of Departmental classes, contact 
between the Commission and the Department concerned is far closer. Indeed, 
selection is often largely conducted by Departments, with the Commission 
sitting-in to maintain the purity of the trial. 


Interdepartmental Transfers 


I turn now to interdepartmental transfers and postings. The facts of the 
situation are quite simple. The Treasury has no powers whatever in this 
field, bar one. In general, the constitutional doctrine is that a Minister 
is supreme master in his own Department. The staff serving in the Depart- 
ment are his to dispose of as he thinks fit and no other Department has any 
right to interfere with their disposition. One exception to this rule is 
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important, but affects only a very select number of posts in the top hamper. 
For many years now the Prime Minister’s concurrence has been required 
for certain senior appointments, Permanent and Deputy Secretary, Principal 
Finance and Principal Establishment Officer. As is well known in these 
cases, the Prime Minister is advised by the Permanent Secretary to the 
Treasury. This provision means that the Prime Minister has got the power 
to require interdepartmental changes at these levels on suitable occasions, 
You will probably have noticed the extent to which this power has been 
used in recent years. Over the rest of the Service, however, the Treasury 
has no powers at all. The schemes with which you are familiar for pooling 
promotion at certain levels and the individual transfers which from time 
to time take place are the result of a combination of persuasion, persistence 
and, up to a point, blackmail. 

The main criticism of this system, I suppose, is that it does not go far 
enough and that the Treasury ought to do more and not less. Promotion 
prospects in the different Departments vary considerably. Good performers 
are being kept down in some Departments, whilst in others people are roaring 
ahead. Quite apart from evening out promotion, the Service would benefit 
if from time to time new blood and new ideas were introduced into Depart- 
ments. 

That kind of argument is very persuasive, and a lot of peopie have a great 
enthusiasm for it until they find themselves at the wrong end of the system. 
Most people are in favour of transfers which secure better prospects for 
their departmental colleagues, but few have equal enthusiasm for the system 
when a promotion on which the Department was banking goes to someone 
from another Department altogether. 

I don’t see, myself, how you could reconcile Treasury dictatorship or, 
indeed, dictatorship by any Department over this kind of activity with the 
cardinal constitutional doctrine that Ministers run their own Departments. 
Furthermore, I think that this kind of activity is eminently one ie sweet 
reasonableness and not for dictation. There is, of course, a lot to\be said 
for bringing in new blood and new ideas, but that is a process which can be 
overdone. You can bring in so much new blood that no one in a Department 
knows anything about its traditions and indeed about the way it works. 
After all, one of the justifications for a permanent Civil Service is that, with 
Ministers constantly changing, you have people in the office to tell new 
Ministers what the drill is. Now clearly you don’t want to stereotype the 
drill in such a way that you never get any new ideas. But, equally, you 
don’t want to deprive the Minister of the opportunity of hearing from experts 
what the snags are, what have been the snags which his predecessors have 
come up against, and what are likely to be the pitfalls in the future. You 
won’t get that service provided if all the advisers are as new to the Department 
as the Minister. What is wanted is a balance of new blood and experience. 
My view is that you are more likely to achieve this if you set against the 
Treasury’s urge to get new blood circulating the Department’s determination 
to ensure that they are not deprived of too much experience. 


CONCLUSIONS 
I think I have now covered what I set out to describe—Treasury control 
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over conditions of service, over numbers and grading and over recruitment 
and interdepartmental transfer. Although I have suggested some criticisms 
of this system, I am conscious that I have selected the criticisms and have 
been able to prepare myself with some of the answers to them. Your chance 
is now coming to spring on me other questions to which almost certainly 
I shall not know the answers. I have not pretended, and won’t pretend, 
that the system is perfect. What I maintain, and am likely to maintain, 
is that in this country the system is fundamentally sound and workable, 
and if it does not always work as well as it should, that is the fault not of 
the system but of the frailty of human nature. 

In the discussion following the lecture, Mr. Winnifrith made the following 
points : 

“We all have our own ideas about how effective and persuasive we are 
in offering advice to Ministers. It is quite obvious that a permanent official 
is in a position to present arguments to the Minister in a way which might 
achieve a given result. He is not worthy of his calling, however, if when 
he presents the case to the Minister, he presents it in a one-sided way. It 
surely is a cardinal feature of our calling that we present the case fairly. 
We are not concerned nearly so much with the end result as with ensuring 
that our political masters Know all the facts and all the arguments. I am 
not saying that on occasion we do not have a pretty clear idea of what we 
think the end result should be, and it is our duty to advise which course 
of the many open should be followed. Whether we have our way depends 
on our Ministers. It is a complete illusion that Ministers are nothing but 
the mouthpieces of officials. They are not anything of the sort—they have 
minds of their own and do not hesitate to tell their permanent officials where 
they get off.” 


* * * 


“ If anyone feels that too few Executive are getting into the Administrative 
class—they had better bide their time. It is quite obvious to my mind that 
if we are to keep up admissions to the Administrative Class at anything like 
its present level, the Universities are not going to supply sufficient material. 
Quite obviously we are going to look to the reservoir of the Executive class 
to fill the defects.” 


* x * 


“It is very important that you should not have the Treasury staff in the 
position of High Priests who have lost all touch with the realities of Depart- 
mental life. You want a succession of people coming in to keep the High 
Priests on to the rails.” 

“How much scope there is in other Departments for that kind of thing, 
I don’t know. I suspect there is far more than is allowed. You have, of 
course, to balance against the undoubted benefit to the parent Department 
of the new blood it acquires, the fact that the seconded officer is probably 
not as effective a member of the team during his first months. That is the 
sort of consideration which slows down the pace of secondment. Generally, 
Ihave no doubt whatever that we could do with more and not less interchange 
of staff in Departments.” 
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A New Phase in Electricity 


By D. G. Dopps 


The Head of the Industrial Relations Department of the Electricity Council 
explains the changes in the structure of the electricity supply industry. 
“The Organisation changes but the Industry goes vigorously on.” 


N Ist January, 1958, the provisions of the Electricity Act 1957 came into 
operation and the Central Electricity Authority was replaced by two 
new statutory corporations, the Electricity Council and the Central Electricity 
Generating Board. Area Distribution Boards have been given rather more 
extensive powers than before. The significance of these changes in the 
statutory organisation of the Electricity Supply Industry can best be judged 
against a background of the circumstances leading up to nationalisation in 
1948 and an outline of the organisation prevailing until the end of 1957. 


Background to Nationalisation 


The nationalisation of Electricity Supply on Ist April, 1948 was not merely 
the expression of a political concept. It was the culmination of economic and 
technical trends in the Supply Industry which had been gathering momentum 
since the Great War first exposed the weakness and waste of a system founded 
upon small, independent units of production and distribution. Since that 
time it had been widely recognised that economy in production and reliability 
in supply could be secured only by a policy of promoting large-scale 
generation, comprehensive transmission networks and wider areas of 
distribution. 

Progress in the development of this policy, between the two wars, was 
limited not by a failure to recognise its desirability but by acute differences 
about the possible methods of its fulfilment. Parliament shrank from 
proposals for the compulsory amalgamation of undertakings, through which 
reasonably rapid developments could have been achieved, and introduced 
measures which, it was hoped, would lead to amalgamation by persuasion 
and consent. 

Under the Electricity (Supply) Act 1919, the Electricity Commissioners 
were established for the purpose of promoting, regulating and supervising 
the supply of electricity and of securing re-organisation by voluntary agree- 
ment. The Commissioners exercised a considerable influence on the 
progressive technical development of the industry but, in the sphere of 
reorganisation, were able to secure the establishment of only five Joint 
Electricity Authorities with powers to promote regional schemes. The lack 
of compulsory powers proved to be a serious impediment to further progress. 
Technical developments too were making it clearer every day that the whole 
country should be regarded as a unit for purposes of generation. The idea 
of even regional schemes had become outmoded. 

Parliament accordingly enacted the Electricity (Supply) Act 1926 which 
established the Central Electricity Board with the main duties of 


(a) concentrating the output of electricity in a limited number of efficient 
and economical generating stations, and 
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(6) connecting these stations with one another and with local distribution 
undertakings by constructing main transmission lines (known as “ the 
Grid ”’). 

By 3lst March, 1948 these main duties had been substantially fulfilled and 

the Central Board was proceeding with normal developments and trading. 

Through the Grid System the production of electricity was concentrated at 

the most economical generating stations and it was possible either to restrict 

the use of the remainder or to close them down completely. Since it was 
possible also to supply from the Grid, undertakings which had previously 


depended on their own resources, the aggregate amount of generating plant’ 
required throughout the country became lower in proportion to the total) 


demand for electricity. 

This integration of generating and transmission resources proved of 
immense value during the last war but the absence of co-ordination between 
distribution undertakings again emphasised the need for wider areas of supply. 


By the end of 1947 about one quarter of the generating stations in the country | 
accounted for 90 per cent. of the output of electricity supplied to the public. | 
Distribution undertakings (owned either by local authorities or limited) 
companies) numbered 540 and varied to a remarkable extent in size, importance | 


and efficiency. The price of electricity to the consumer was generally in 
inverse ratio to the size of the undertaking. Variations in voltage and 
frequency, in the absence of any overriding control, impeded the inter- 
connection of small undertakings and inhibited substantial economies in 
distribution costs. Less than 40 of these undertakings together accounted 
for more than half the total number of units of electricity sold to the public 
while about 200 undertakings together distributed only 2 per cent. 

The days of the small undertaking were clearly numbered. The urgent 
need after the war to increase industrial productivity by mechanisation made 
it necessary to conceive plans for the electrification of industry on a scale 
never before contemplated. The demand for power was insatiable and the 
need for an authority, to initiate and execute plans on a national scale, 
compelling. The stage was set for nationalisation. 


The Act of 1947 


When Electricity Supply was nationalised by the Electricity Act 194), 
Parliament established the British Electricity Authority (later renamed the 


Central Authority) and fourteen Area Electricity Boards to own and operate. 


the industry, except in the North of Scotland, on a national basis. The 
North of Scotland Hydro-Electric Boasd was left with separate responsibility 
for the generation and distribution of electricity. 

By the Electricity Reorganisation (Scotland) Act 1954 the South West and 
South East Scotland Electricity Boards were replaced by the South of 
Scotland Board which also became responsible for generation and distribution 
of electricity separately from the British Electricity Authority. The latter 
was renamed the Central Electricity Authority. 

The form of organisation introduced by the Act of 1947 so amended 
remained unchanged in England and Wales until the coming into operation 
of the Electricity Act 1957. 
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A NEW PHASE IN ELECTRICITY 


The main function of the Central Authority was “‘ to develop and maintain 
an efficient co-ordinated and economical system of electricity supply.” For 
that purpose they were required to generate or acquire supplies of electricity, 
to provide the Area Boards with bulk supplies for distribution, to co-ordinate 
distribution by Area Boards and to exercise general control over their policy. 


Area Boards were required mainly to acquire bulk supplies of electricity 
from the Central Authority and to carry out an efficient and economical 
distribution of electricity to consumers in their Areas. 


In carrying out these main functions the Central Authority and the Boards 
were required to promote the use of all economical methods of generating, 
transmitting and distributing electricity, secure, so far as practicable, the 


| development and cheapening of supplies and the extension of supplies to 
| rural areas, avoid undue preference in the provision of supplies and promote 


simplification and standardisation of methods of charge, systems of supply 


| and of types of electrical fittings. They were required also, to promote 
| the welfare, health and safety of their employees. 


Though the Authority and the Area Boards could borrow temporarily 
by way of overdraft or otherwise, only the Authority could raise permanent 
loans by the issue of stock or otherwise in order to finance the capital 
zequirements of the industry. The Authority was responsible for ensuring 
that the combined revenues of the Authority and the Boards taken together 
were not less than sufficient to meet their combined outgoings “ taking 
one year with another” and were empowered for the purpose of exercising 
control over general policy to give such directions to Area Boards as appeared 
to them to be necessary or expedient. The Authority could also issue 
directions to secure co-ordination between different Area Boards on matters 
covering expenditure. Provision was made in this way for the co-ordination 
of the whole industry. 

The Authority and the Area Boards were, however, all separate statutory 
corporations with separate Boards, whose members were all appointed by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power. 


The Minister was empowered to give the Authority such directions of a 
general character as appeared to him to be requisite in the national interest 
and exercised specific responsibility in particular matters. His approval and 
that of the Treasury was, for example, necessary to the raising of loans by 
the Authority. 

Consultative Councils, representing public and consumer interests, were 
appointed by the Minister for each Area. These Councils were required to 
consider any matter affecting the distribution of electricity in their Area 
which they themselves considered appropriate or which was represented to 
them by consumers or which was placed before them by the Area Board. 
If they were dissatisfied with the outcome of any representation which they 
made to the Board, they were entitled to appeal to the Central Authority and 
if necessary, to the Minister himself. 

This pattern of powers, responsibilities and relationships has been 
materially altered by the provisions of the Electricity Act 1957 which came 
into operation on Ist January, 1958. 
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Origin of the 1957 Act—The Herbert Committee 


The new Act, has, of course, its genesis in the recommendations made by 
the Herbert Committee whose Report was published in January, 1956. 
This Report was the subject of an excellent article by Mr. A. H. Hanson in 
the Summer 1956 issue of PuBLIC ADMINISTRATION and does not, therefore, 
require detailed analysis in this article. 

The Committee, under the Chairmanship of Sir Edwin Herbert, was 
appointed in July, 1954 by the Minister of Fuel and Power (then Mr. Geoffrey 
Lloyd) and was required “ to enquire into the organisation and efficiency of 
the electricity supply industry in England and Wales in the light of its working 
under the Electricity Act, 1947, and to make recommendations.” 

In appraising the arrangements and performance which it was called upon 
to examine, the Committee observed “ this is not in any reasonable sense of 
the term an inefficient industry, it is an efficient industry that could be 
improved but is in danger of losing efficiency partly for reasons beyond its 
control.” 

So far as the pattern of organisation set up by the Electricity Act 1947 was 
concerned, the Committee endeavoured to find the answer to two questions : 


(1) Is the organisation of the industry well adapted for securing the best 
possible use of capital, manpower and physical assets and for ensuring that 
proper charges are made to consumers ? 

(2) Is the organisation well adapted and the staff sufficiently capable to secure 
the same ends in the future ? 


In answering these questions the Committee came to the following 
conclusions : 
(1) The present organisation is in certain respects less well adapted for the 
industry’s future needs than to the essential tasks of amalgamating the 
industry following its nationalisation. 


(2) The industry should continue to be organised on the basic pattern of a 
series of Area Distribution Boards buying electricity from a Generating 
Board. 


(3) The separation between generation and distribution is sound but Area 
Boards should have power to generate for their own requirements subject 
to approval of the particular scheme which would be given only in 
exceptional circumstances. 


(4) The present mixture of supervisory and executive functions within the 
Central Electricity Authority makes it difficult for the Authority to 
exercise effective and impartial supervision over the industry as a whole 
and creates confusion and friction in the industry. 


(5) The Central Authority’s present responsibility for generation, including 
the construction and operation of the power stations, grid and super grid, 
should be transferred to a new statutory corporation which might be 
called the Central Electricity Generating Board. 


The new Act and the new arrangements which have been made, clearly 
reflect the acceptance of these conclusions in their entirety by the Govern- 
ment. The Committee went on, however, to recommend the formation of 4 
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A NEW PHASE IN ELECTRICITY 


new Central Authority relieved of the old Authority’s executive responsibilities 
for generation and transmission of electricity with certain clearly defined 
supervisory functions. It went on indeed to recommend that this 
reconstituted central organisation should exercise the following specific 
functions : 


(a) To approve the general plans of both the Generating Board and the 
Area Boards. 

(6) To approve their capital and revenue budgets and to authorise stock issues. 

(c) To approve their policies for the provision of depreciation and reserve 
funds. 

(@) To approve the retail tariffs of the Area Boards and the bulk supply 
tariffs of the Generating Board. 

(e) To approve the Boards’ research arrangements and programmes. 

(f) To consider general or specific complaints by Consumers Councils or 
individual consumers. 

(g) To supervise the labour relations machinery. 

(h) To obtain from the Boards from time to time all information needed by 
the central organisation to enable them to perform these functions. 

The Committee added that such a new authority should have statutory 
powers to issue formal directions to Electricity Boards in practically all these 
spheres of activity. In other words, they were entirely satisfied that it was 
necessary to retain a central authority with powers of this nature to fill the 
role of stimulant and supervisor to the industry as a whole provided that its 
functions were clearly specified and it had no direct responsibility for 
executive activity. The Committee indicated indeed that in many directions 
the Central Electricity Authority might have been even firmer in guiding 
the Electricity Boards than had in fact been the case. The need for much 
closer scrutiny of capital expenditure is emphasised and it was stated, for 
example, that the Authority “should have insisted even to the point of 
directing the Area Boards upon more research being carried out into the 
relation between costs, tariffs and use of electricity.” 

Whatever the merits of these observations may be, the picture presented 
by the new Electricity Act is of a very different nature. The Government 
have clearly disagreed entirely with the views of the Herbert Committee on 
this point and have preferred to make arrangements somewhat similar to 
those prevailing in the Gas Industry. 


The Act of 1957 and the New Structure 


The Electricity Act 1957 dissolved the Central Electricity Authority with 
its dual responsibility for co-ordinating the policy of the whole industry on 
the one hand and for the construction and operation of generation stations 
and the “ Grid ” on the other. 

In its place the Act has established the Electricity Council which, in an 
advisory capacity, inherits the co-ordinative function of the Central 
Authority, and the Central Electricity Generating Board which inherits the 
Authority’s executive responsibility for generating stations and grid lines 
throughout England and Wales. 

In making this radical change in the administrative superstructure of the 
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industry, it seems clear that Parliament has been influenced by the following | 
considerations : 


(1) The opinion of the Herbert Committee that the mixture, in the Central | 





g 


a 


Authority, of supervisory, and executive functions, could give rise to Gi 8 GU) 


confusion and probable inefficiency. ‘ 
(2) The wish to ensure that the massive construction programme of new / 


generating stations (particularly the nuclear power programme) should L 
hh 


receive the undivided attention of a single authority. i 
(3) The desire to grant a greater measure of autonomy to Electricity Boards. H 


It may be inferred, too, from the creation of the Electricity Council, that — 
Parliament intended to preserve the basic unity of the Electricity Supply | % 
Industry, a unity which is essential to an industry consisting physically of E 
one vast network of generating stations and transmission lines and which is | 
subject to statutory obligations to consumers and the public, of a uniform © 
nature throughout the country. 

The Electricity Council consists of four independent members (including | 
the Chairman, Sir Henry Self), three members of the Generating Board | 
(including the Chairman, Sir Christopher Hinton) and the twelve Chairmen 
of the Area Boards in England and Wales. The principal functions of the 
Council under the Act are : F 
““(a) to advise the Minister on questions affecting the electricity supply — 

industry and matters relating thereto; and 
(b) to promote and assist the maintenance and development by Electricity [J 


Boards in England and Wales of an efficient co-ordinated and economical : 


system of electricity supply.” 


The following are among the specific functions complementary to the main 
functions conferred upon the Council : 


(a) To perform services in relation to matters of common interest if so 
authorised by all or any group of Electricity Boards. 

(6) To be consulted by any Area Board proposing to generate electricity for 
distribution to consumers, before the approval of the Minister is sought. 

(c) To settle, in consultation with the Minister, a general programme of 
research into electricity supply matters and to secure its implementation. 

(d) To be consulted before the Minister gives a statutory direction to an 
Electricity Board. 


(e) To furnish the Minister with such returns, accounts and other information 


as he may require in connection with the property and activities of the 
Council and any of the Boards in England and Wales. 

(f) To secure such information from the Boards as the Council may require 
concerning their activities. 

(g) To consider representations from any of the Electricity Boards on any | 
matter concerning the performance of the functions of any other of the 
Boards and to give such advice as they think fit for remedying any defect 
in the general plans and arrangements of any of the Boards concerned. 

(h) To represent to the Minister any matter arising out of any such advice 
given by them to an Electricity Board, with a view to the issue of a 
direction to the Board by the Minister. 
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| (i) To make each year to the Minister, a report on the performance by the 

; Council of its functions, policy and programmes and a review of the 

ral activities of the Electricity Supply Industry as a whole. 

to |} (j) To present each year to the Minister a consolidated statement of accounts 

for the whole industry. 

+ (k) In concert with the Scottish Boards, to conclude agreements with 

ald @ Trade Unions, establishing machinery for settling terms and conditions 
: of service for employees in the supply industry and machinery for the 

promotion of matters concerning their safety, health, welfare, education 
' and training and the discussion of other matters of mutual interest to 

hat Boards and employees. 

Ply | (J) To be consulted by the Generating Board and the Area Boards before 

of F tariffs for the supply of electricity are published. 

| (m) To consider appeals from consumers concerning special agreements for 

the supply of electricity. 

_ | (n) To borrow money with the consent of the Minister and the approval of 

ing | the Treasury, by the issue of British Electricity Stock or by taking 
Exchequer advances from the Minister. 

en (0) To establish a central guarantee fund for the industry, as a security 


the | against temporary inability on the part of the Council or any Board to 
f: discharge their liabilities under the terms of any loan. 
Ply | ~The Generating Board inherit without material alteration, the main 


| executive functions of the Central Authority : 

all 4 (a) to generate or acquire supplies of electricity ; and 

| (6) to provide bulk supplies of electricity for the Area Boards for distribution 
by those Boards. 


Area Boards retain their functions of distributing and retailing electricity 

so the general body of consumers, unimpaired, and have been given, in 
_ addition, the right to generate their own electricity for distribution to 

for |, consumers provided, after consulting the Electricity Council, and the 


ht Generating Board, that they can convince the Minister of the merit of their 
, of proposals. 
on. Under the provisions of the 1947 Act, the Central Authority were responsible 
an | for raising all permanent loans and for ensuring that the industry as a whole 
paid its way. The 1957 Act provides that any Electricity Board, as well as the 
ion _ Council, may borrow by issuing its own stock with the consent of the Minister 
the | and the approval of the Treasury. The Act further provides that each 
| Electricity Board, as distinct from the industry as a whole, must pay its own 
ire | Way, taking one year with another. 

The position of Consultative Councils representing consumer and public 
ny §} interests in each area has been strengthened in particular by a new provision 
the — enabling such Councils to make representations to the Generating Board 
ect § about the impact in their areas of the Bulk Supply Tariff regulating the 
_ | price at which electricity is sold in bulk to the Area Boards. 
ice It will be clear from this outline of the new arrangements within the 
f a § industry, that while an increased degree of autonomy has been accorded to 

Area Boards in relation to the new central organisation, the industry is placed 
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a good deal more closely under the direct control of the Minister of Power : 





cc 
himself. re 

The Electricity Council is a consultative body with power to advise the Ir 
Minister but it possesses no power of the kind previously possessed by the poin 
Central Authority to direct the Boards in matters of general policy. This spok 
right has now devolved entirely upon the Minister of Power. | auth 

It remains to be seen, therefore, whether the essential unity of the industry |) 4, 
can be preserved under the persuasive influence of the Council or whether! },, , 
in selecting this medium of co-ordination, Parliament has consciously or) _—,, 
unconsciously thrown the burden of deciding policy and exercising | H 
co-ordination upon the Minister himself and his department. : 
Appraisal of the New Arrangements e : 

A shift of power and influence of this magnitude in the direction of” L ar 
Government Departments would clearly be of immense significance in the _se 


administrative development of public corporations and might in due course © 
materially affect the relationship of other natic-|\.d industries with the | , e 
Executive and (through the Select Committee on Nationalised Industries) _ 
with the legislature. L 

The Electricity Council is required to “promote and assist” the | 
performance of their obligations by the Generating Board and the Area) 
Boards and must also advise the Minister on how best the whole process can 
proceed on the most efficient and economical basis as a single instrument 
serving and stimulating the National economy. The need for integration of | 
plans and policies is clear. The successful fulfilment of this role by the | 
Council is of critical importance and must be reconciled with the equally | 
clear need for Electricity Boards to achieve their objectives within a general 
policy framework which leaves them freedom of executive action. 

The Act of 1957 implicitly poses the question whether the Electricity 
Council has the powers and constitution appropriate to the fulfilment of 
this role. 

The Herbert Committee summed up their appraisal of the issues involved)  T 
in this matter by saying : ma 





“We have carefully considered whether there is any need at all for a _ 
Central Authority exercising a supervisory function over the industry, or va 
whether each of the Area Boards and the Generation Board could be left | ™ i 
to behave as customers and suppliers behave in other industries, like! 
co-ordinating their plans without the intervention of any over-riding ~ 
co-ordinator. We believe that it is necessary to retain a Central ped 
Authority.” thet 


On the Second Reading of the Bill, however, the Minister of Fuel and § no , 
Power said : Cou: 


“ For the first time, the Government depart from the recommendation of § dem 
the Herbert Committee. The House will recall that the Herbert § the | 
Committee suggested the establishment of an entirely independent body § cont 
with no executive responsibilities but with the duty of supervision over the T 
industry and with power to issue directions to the industry, subject to § abili 
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confirmation by the Minister. I must say that I found that rather an odd 
recommendation.” 


In the course of the proceedings in Standing Committee the debate on this 
point reflected a sharp division of view between Government and Opposition 
spokesmen who tabled a number of amendments designed to strengthen the 
authority and power of the Council. The Opposition viewpoint may be 
summarised by a quotation from the speech made by Sir Frank Soskice. 
| He stated : 


“Our reason for seeking to come nearer to the recommendations of the 
Herbert Committee is that we feel that the Government have not sufficiently 
had in mind the desirability of a nation-wide co-ordinated industry. We 
"feel that if responsibility is devolved as fully as it is under the Bill upon 
_ the individual area boards, too little regard may be had in the development 
and progress of the industry to the requirement that it shall, as it were, 
serve a nation-wide need.” 


' The Government spokesmen, however, maintained the view that the 
~ existence of an “ authoritarian” Council would be inconsistent with their 
_ desire to grant a greater degree of autonomy to Electricity Boards and the 
amendments proposed by the Opposition, with certain minor exceptions, 
proved to be unacceptable. 

In commenting on the Bill, and in particular on the powers of the 
Generating Board to determine the charges for bulk supply of electricity to 
Area Boards, the Electrical Review, in a leading article (quoted in the House 
of Commons), stated : 


“ The bulk supply tariff is the economic link between the two main branches 
of electricity supply, generation and distribution. Small changes in its 
magnitude have power to wreck the finances of either branch, and in this 
respect the interests of the two branches are diametrically opposed since 
one is the buyer and the other is the seller. The absence of any over-riding 
authority in the industry will not make the solution any easier.” 


ved This observation illustrates the potential difficulties of the new organisation 
in a particularly important matter but the significant words are: “in the 
industry.” It is clear under the Act that if there are differences between 
the Area Boards and the Generating Board on such a matter, the over- 
left riding authority will, in fact, be the Minister who, in such a case, would be 
m= unable to receive advice from a united Electricity Council. He would be 
ding likely, it is suggested, in such an event to seek information and advice not 
anal only from his own department but in all probability from the independent 
| Chairman and members of the Council itself. If this assumption is correct, 
their status is clearly one of considerable magnitude and influence and would 
no doubt exercise, on occasion, decisive weight in the deliberations of the 
Council. The course of events within the next twelve months will 
on of § demonstrate whether the industry can settle its own affairs by consent within 
rbert § the Council, or whether the Minister will be required to assume powers of 
body § control which might surprise the public. 

rthe § The public will in any event tend to judge the new formations by their 
ct to § ability to improve on the technical performance of the old régime. It may be 














and 
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safely assumed that the Generating Board, under the Chairmanship of Sir 
Christopher Hinton will fulfil the demands placed upon it to construct between 
twelve and fifteen new nuclear stations by 1966 and to increase the total 
power resources of the country by 44 per cent. before the end of 1962. It must 
be remembered, however, that the Central Authority itself, doubled the 
power resources of the country in the short period of nine years since 1948. 

Area Boards will be judged by their ability, in a period of constant 
expansion, to maintain voltages, reinforce their distribution networks, meet 
the demands of industry, supply the rural areas and relate their retail tariffs 
closely to economical costs. It should not be forgotten too, that in the past 
nine years, Area Boards have increased the sale of electricity by 107 per cent. 
as compared with an increase in consumers of 35 per cent. The average 
price per unit during this period has increased by only 28.4 per cent. and is 
even now only 38 per cent. above the pre-war figure. 

The measures already planned for future expansion constitute the biggest 
single item of capital investment in the national economy for many years to 
come and are essential to meet the industrial, commercial and domestic 
demand for power in the next decade. All engaged in the industry are 
conscious that upon the effective execution of these plans depends increased 
productivity in British Industry. The leaders of the industry are actuated 
by a keen sense of public purpose and commercial enterprise. As men of 


independent mind and considerable distinction they are bound together by} s 


common objectives and there is every ground to hope that the tradition and 
practice of integration may be maintained. If the Electricity Council, under 
the leadership of Sir Henry Self, are able to bring this integration about, they 
will, indeed, have served the industry and the country well during a critical 
period of industrial expansion and administrative evolution. 
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Sir James Stephen and 
the Anonymity of the Civil Servant 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD HUGHES 


HE following letters in the Grey Papers now at Durham furnish an 
interesting commentary on the doctrine of ministerial responsibility and 
the anonymity of the civil servant. James Stephen served for twenty years 
as counsel to the Colonial Office before he was appointed Assistant Under- 
Secretary in 1834 and Permanent Under-Secretary two years later.1 The 
retarded development of the twin doctrines, here disclosed, is to be attributed 
in part to the lack of clear distinction still obtaining between the political 
and the civil servants of the Crown. (It will be observed that the latter 
term is never used in the present correspondence.) But it is also due to 
the peculiar heritage and position of Stephen himself. As early as 1817 
the West India interest had singled him out for attack. His father, the elder 
James Stephen, was an ardent abolitionist whose speech at the annual meeting 
of the African Institution advocating a registry for Negroes was subsequently 
printed.” It was a case of the sins of the fathers. In 1833 the younger Stephen 
was obviously much touched by Lord Howick’s politically immature 
suggestion that Stephen’s name should be publicly associated with his own 
in connection with the Act abolishing colonial slavery,* and though Stephen’s 
reply was firm, the reasons he adduced—that he himself filled “‘ no substantive 
or independent station . . . and was exempt from all public responsibility ” 
—are yet noteworthy. Twelve years later the vendetta against him had 
extended to New Zealand colonisation. On this occasion, Lord Stanley, 
the Colonial Secretary, clearly enunciated the doctrine of ministerial respon- 
sibility and the “ obligation of silence” resting on civil servants. ‘“‘ No 
man attempts to shelter his lightning conductor,” Stephen sadly opined. 
The subsequent correspondence, particularly the letter to Gladstone, reiterated 
the doctrine as to who the lightning conductor should be. 


[James Stephen to Lord Howick] 
Colonial Office, 
Downing Street. 
17th May, 1833. 
My dear Lord, 
Taylor’ delivered to me yesterday a message from your Lordship to the 








fect that you were about to publish your speech of Tuesday last with an 
"Bell and Morrell, British Colonial Policy (1928), page xx, describe Stephen “ as the 
eal founder of Colonial Office methods and traditions”. 


*There is a copy of this in the Routh collection at Durham. See especially pages 34-49 
or a vindication of the younger Stephen from the calumnies of Mr. Marryatt. 


*See Lord Howick’s Memorandum in Bell and Morrell, op. cit., page 383. Howick was 
nder-Secretary of State for the Colonies in his father’s [Earl Grey’s] Administration. 


‘Bell and Morrell missed this important correspondence in the Grey Papers at Howick: 
. W. P. Morrell, Colonial Policy of Peel and Russell, pages 103-31. 


‘Henry Taylor, Under-Secretary of the Colonial Office. For his close association with 
btephen see Bell and Morrell, page 383n. passim. 
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appendix containing your own plan and that it was your purpose to attribute 1. 
to me the composition or the authorship of certain parts of it if I entertained” on n 
no objection to my name being so used. I told him that I would address New 
to you a written answer and that promise I now fulfill. as C 

In the first place it gives me the most sincere pleasure to learn that the” what 
speech is to be published. Though I was baffled in all my attempts to reach Sit 
the seat appointed for me under the Gallery of the House of Commons,’ had! 
the concurrent testimony of all the auditors with whom I have conversed,” came 
as well as the imperfect reports of the newspapers, convince me that the) —un 
speech was calculated to promote the most important objects and (though) of gc 
a minor, yet to my own mind it is no insignificant consideration) to secur! unav 
for yourself the recompense to which no other man has so just a title. i Th 

To the use of my name on this occasion there are two objections which possi 
seem to me quite decisive. The first is that your Lordship would =] For t 





incumber yourself and your designs with the unpopularity which amongst) Brita’ 
the whole [West] India Body attaches to me. However gratifying it might! revile 
be to my self-love to be announced as an associate of your labours on this) Th 
occasion, I have no right to indulge that feeling at any expense to the cause at yo’ 
itself. My second objection is that as I fill no substantive or independant — = er 
station, I have no just claim to arrogate to myself any part of the credit of Mr. | 
any measure in the preparation or maturing of which I may have been! " Spont 
employed. Exempted as I am from all public responsibility, it would " In 


unjust were I to assume any share of the honour due to those who havt) most. 
rendered themselves responsible for my compositions. » of the 
I am, my dear Lord, ’ They 

Very truly yours, succe 

Jas. Stephen. | decla 

[James Stephen to Lord Howick] that | 
Downing Street. distin 

' February, 1845. [ for tw 

My dear Lord, ler 
I apply to you for aid relying partly on the remembrance of the official | that 1 





relation which once subsisted between us, and partly on your much mort) this p 
recent relation to the Committee on the affairs of the New Zealand Company.) | stat 

After a service in this Department of more than thirty-one years, lift) Comp 
is, of course, on the wane with me. But I have children to whom my good) laid b 
name must be dear, and on their account chiefly, it is still of importance toy 4 note 
myself. Thi 

It is no exaggeration to say that, from the time when I first entered this)) affairs 
office to the present day, I have never for six months together been freth they | 
from obloquy on account of my imputed dictation of its measures. Silence theref 
has been my only defence because any other vindication would have involved utmos 
a breach of confidence. three } 

I have served under ten different Secretaries of State. I have a desk ful betwe 
of eulogistic letters from them. But, to this hour, no one of my superion§ altoge; 
has ever uttered one word publicly to rescue me from the reproach I have§ When 
incurred in their service. No one of them has lacked the opportunity. No§ of the 
man attempts to shelter his lightening conductor. glance 
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I have now every reason to believe that an attack is about to be made 
on me in the House of Commons by the Parliamentary Members of the 
New Zealand Company. I therefore make it my request to your Lordship, 
as Chairman of the late Committee, that you will have the goodness to say 
what is to be said on my behalf. 

Sir George Grey will verify my statement, that, if his advice and mine 
had been taken, New Zealand would have been colonised before this Company 
came into being. Lord Glenelg hesitated until the Company was formed 
—until they had sent out ships and emigrants—until they had set up a sort 


gh! of government on the “ Voluntary principle ”’—until action became at once 
curt! unavoidable and useless. 
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ight 
this 
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dant 


it of | 


been! 


i be 
have 
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The Company held many public meetings. Their orators heaped every 
possible insult upon me as the supposed obstacle to New Zealand colonisation. 
For the offence of stating the fact (though incontrovertibly true) that Great 


| Britain had solemnly acknowledged the independence of New Zealand, they 


reviled me as if I had uttered the foulest lewdness or profanity. 

They fell into utter distress. Mr. Charles Buller said to me, “ We are 
at your feet. Don’t trample on us.” Prompted by the wish to return good 
for evil, I did all in my power to assist them. They acknowledged (at least 
Mr. Charles Buller acknowledged) that they were deeply indebted to my 
spontaneous and zealous aid. 

In their contract with Lord John Russell it was provided that one of the 
most important advantages conceded to them might be resumed at the pleasure 
of the Government. His Lordship thought fit to resume it: they acquiesced. 


' They made no remonstrance until he had left this office and had been 


succeeded by Lord Stanley. Then, at the distance of many months, they 
declared that this resumption was a breach of the contract and, further, 
that before the contract was signed, I, on Lord John Russell’s behalf, had 
distinctly promised that the power of resumption should not be exercised 
for two or three years at soonest. 

I entirely agreed with them in their construction of the contract. I denied 
that I had ever made such a promise on Lord John Russell’s behalf. On 
this point they again and again contradicted me. In a letter to Lord Stanley, 
I stated the grounds of my own assertion. That letter was sent to the 
Company. They never answered or noticed it until when at length it was 
laid before the New Zealand Committee with a note from the Company— 
a note written in their usual strain of personal insult. 

This concludes the story of my connection with this Company and its 
affairs. If their object was to prevent my interference with those affairs, 
they have been most completely successful. Feeling myself injured, and 
therefore distrustful of my own impartiality, I studiously withdrew to the 
utmost possible extent from all connection with the business. For the last 
three years it has never once been the subject of conversation or correspondence 
between Lord Stanley and myself. He and Mr. Hope have managed it 
altogether. I have never written or spoken to Mr. Hope on the subject 
when I could avoid it. To this moment I have never even seen the Report 
of the Committee as ultimately adopted, though at Mr. Hope’s request I 
glanced rapidly at your Lordship’s original draft of it. I have never looked 
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at a word of the evidence. I do not even know the names of the witnesses, 
I have never read a line of Lord Stanley’s despatch founded on the Report. 7 
I have never even heard what is the substance of that despatch. There are) 
few men in London who know less than I do about the history or the state) 
of these affairs for the last two years. ' 
I am, however, held responsible for everything done or undone. Mr) 
Mangles has informed the world that I used my influence with the editor’ 
of the Edinburgh Review to obtain admission into that journal for a paper! 
of mine on the subject. He might, with just as much truth, have declared) 
me the author of the wars of Lords Auckland and Ellenborough. 
If Lord Stanley were in the House of Commons, I should, of course, 
appeal to him for protection there. But I have scarcely the honour of the” 
slightest acquaintance with any of his Lordship’s colleagues. I am not! 
of their party nor of any party in the State. It seems to me that, as Chairman) 
of the New Zealand Committee, your Lordship is my best and most) 
appropriate defender on New Zealand affairs, if you will condescend so far! 
as to undertake that humble office. i 
I think that the Government I serve are bound either to dismiss me for 
my imputed offences, if I be really guilty of them, or to vindicate me public 
if those accusations be unfounded. Such, however, is not and never ha 
been their opinion. Lord Stanley has, however, lately written to me two) 
letters which he has authorised me to use in whatever manner I think proper. 
I, therefore, place copies of them in your Lordship’s hands. They might, 
if necessary, be quoted in the House of Commons to show what is the estimate” 
which Lord Stanley has formed of my services and of the truth of the charges 
by which I am assailed. ; 
I shall best show my sense of the probable inconvenience of this intrusion 
by bringing it to the shortest possible close. 





I am, my dear Lord, 
Very truly yours, 
Jas. Stephen. 


Enclosures 


[Lord Stanley to James Stephen] 
St. James’s Square. 
6th June, 1844. 
My dear Stephen, 

I have just read, with deep regret, in the Colonial Magazine, an artick 
entitled “ Reform in the Colonial Office,” containing very malicious and, 
as I know, most unfounded attacks upon your character and conduct. I do 
not consider it consistent with my public duty to enter on any discussion 
either as to particular measures or as to the general conduct of busines 
in the Colonial Office. For the administration of Colonial Affairs I am 
responsible and not you: and my responsibility is not to any portion o 
the Press, daily or Periodical, but to the Queen and to Parliament and to 
those two high authorities only. 

But I owe it to you to say that I am indignant at the succession d 
calumnious attacks by which you have been assailed, while your officil 
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situation imposes upon you the obligation of silence; that these attacks 

have not in the slightest degree shaken and will not shake my confidence 


att/) in your integrity and Honour; that I never met with a public man who 


state ‘ 


more zealously, more laboriously or more strictly confined himself within 


' their limits. I know that you have enjoyed the confidence of many successive 


Mt./ 
itor) 
aper FE 


Secretaries of State, and that all of them, whatever their differences of political 
opinion, would join with me in considering your retirement from the Colonial 
Office as a serious loss to the public service, to which you have devoted so 


| many of the best years of your life. You are well aware that it would be 


' so considered by the Members of the present Government. 


1Si0n 


en. 





My dear Stephen, 


I am aware how difficult it may, and must be, to you to pass over, with 


, the contempt they deserve, the false and slanderous charges brought against 
| you from time to time: they will, however, have no effect on my mind, 
| except that of regret for the annoyance they may cause you; and if this 
' declaration of my high sense of your merits as a public servant and your 


character as a Gentleman can be of the slightest service to you, you have 


k my full permission to make any use of this letter that you may think proper. 


I am, my dear Stephen, 
Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Stanley. 


, [Lord Stanley to James Stephen] 


St. James’s Square. 
7th June, 1844. 


I think both you and I are precluded from taking any notice of statements 
in the press as to facts connected with the administration of Colonial affairs 
—but I see no such objection to your making known the opinions which 
I have deliberately expressed to you of the slanderous attacks made on your 
character. I made, and make, no reservation as to the use you may think 
it right to make, on consultation with your friends, of my letter of yesterday. 
Its publication or suppression is a matter of pure discretion on your part 
and not, as I conceive, of official or personal obligation. . . . 

(Signed) Stanley. 


This experience of Stephen is important for another reason. Readers 


© of Sir Henry Taylor’s The Statesman® will recall his observation about the 
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unwisdom of civil servants having interviews with interested persons. In 
a letter written by Stephen to Howick in June, 1845, it is clear that Taylor 
derived this idea from the practice in the Colonial Office and that in origin 
it stems from Stephen himself. ‘“ It has been a rule of this department, 
Suggested by myself,” he wrote, “that any business should be that of the 
pen merely and that all interviews with persons wishing to converse with 
an Under-Secretary of State here should be conducted by my colleague’, 


‘Ed. Laski, page 38. 
‘i.e. the Parliamentary Under-Secretary. 
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and not by me. For various reasons I have always thought and found this 
to be a convenient division of official labour.” He now regretted that he’ 
had made an exception to this rule in the case of the New Zealand Company, 
out of deference to Charles Buller, and in consequence he had had an 


unpleasant encounter with Gibbon Wakefield. He was not likely to repeat? 
the experiment. “In the great majority of affairs oral communication is) 


either prejudicial or migatory.” 


[James Stephen to Sir Robert Peel]? 
Downing Street. 
24th July, 1845. 


Dear Sir, 


It would be doing a painful violence to my own feelings to receive in} 


silence the commendations which (as I learn from the newspapers) you had 


the generosity to bestow on me last night in the House of Commons. But it) 
would be an unbecoming intrusion on your time to use many words on such) 
a subject. I will say only that I thank you most respectfully and with my : 


whole heart, and that in the little domestic circle which shares in all my 


cares and enjoyments there are some younger hearts which will glow at the) 


recollection of your kindness long after my own has ceased to beat. 
I am, my dear Sir, 


Your much obliged and most faithful servant, . 


Jas. Stephen. 


[Sir Robert Peel to James Stephen]? 
Whitehall. 
25th July. 
My dear Sir, 
You have much more than repaid any obligation you were under to me. 
I was, indeed, too happy to have an opportunity of publicly testifying my 
sincere respect for your own character and my sense of your public services. 
With great esteem, most faithfully, Yours 


It fell to Stephen to state precisely the correct constitutional practice in the 
following letter to Mr. Gladstone, who had just succeeded Lord Stanley. 


[James Stephen to Mr. Gladstone]? 
Downing Street. 
30th December, 1845. 


My dear Mr. Gladstone, 





Biplane, 





. . I cannot but avail myself with your permission of the opportunity 
which your note affords me of attempting at least to remove a possible 


1Additional M.S. (B.M.) 40571, fo. 200-1. 
*Jbid, 44363, fo. 84. Gladstone had just succeeded Lord Stanley as Colonial Secretari§ 
in Peel's rec reconstituted Ministry. Stephen had opened a friendly correspondence wit) 
in 183 
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misconception which as my Official Superior you may perhaps be disposed to 
fall into respecting my own views of my own position in this Office. To say 


E the truth, I think that some such misconception must have dictated the half 


apology you have the goodness to make for imposing some little trouble 


| upon me. 


Be assured that the last thing which I am in danger of forgetting is the fact 


' that my office is, and ought fo be, that of a mere Subordinate. It is as much 


my inclination and turn of mind as it is my duty to cherish and to act in the 
spirit of the most entire and absolute subordination and inferiority to my 
Chief. Whatever may have been said of me, by enemies or by friends, I am 
perfectly certain that I have no one wish regarding this Office but to be a 
zealous, effective and submissive Servant to its Head. It is my daily relief 


' and solace to feel that he sustains the undivided responsibility for every 
_ decision taken here and that I am responsible only for supplying him to the 


best of my ability with all the necessary materials for forming such decisions. 
Neither am I likely ever to lose for a moment the consciousness so 
habitually present with me, that I have advanced far into the decline of life 


» and that the younger men whom I serve or with whom I am associated, would 


have good reason to complain if, at this period of my life, I should engage in 


' any covert competition with them for the guidance of affairs so much more 


befitting their age than my own. 
It is more than four years ago that I told Lord Stanley that, according to 
my own estimate of my own position here, it was my province to direct and 


' superintend the work of all the Gentlemen under me, and that it was not my 
» province to be brought, except occasionally and rarely, into any personal 


intercourse with himself—that I thought such confidence the more appropriate 
night of his Parliamentary Under-Secretary who being embarked with him 
in Political Life and selected by him as his associate in labour, was entited 


_ to a freedom and familiarity of intercourse from which it seemed to me 
, judicious to exclude a comparative stranger with no political attachments 


at all. I added my opinion that my Parliamentary colleague should receive 
every visitor at this office on Public Business whom Lord Stanley himself 
might be unable or indisposed to meet; leaving to me uninterrupted days 
in which to get up all the business of the office for consideration and in which 
to see that others did their share of it. 

Lord Stanley at first obligingly objected to such an arrangement as 
thinking, I believe, that the tendency of it was to detract something from what 
might be supposed due to me. But he acquiesced in my wish and has 
allowed me to pass four years of reading and writing in a solitude the existence 
of which in Downing Street might have seemed scarcely possible. I am 
convinced, however, that the result of it has been to afford Lord Stanley 
the benefit of such aid as I could render him far more effectually than by any 
other practicable arrangement. 

I, therefore, prefer the same request to yourself. My hope is that you 
will have the goodness to consider my colleague, whoever he may be, as your 
Chief and as your only Confidential Counsellor—that you will not do me the 
injustice of supposing that in relation to this Office I have any self-importance 
or vanity to be managed—and that you will employ me exactly in such 
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matters and in such a manner as may best suit and most effectually relieve § 
yourself—that you will, without scruple, exclude me from interference with 7 
any topic on which my intervention may, for any reason, appear inconvenient 
or undesirable to you—that, in short, you will understand me to the very | 
letter in saying that my whole official ambition is limited to the being useful F 


to you in your own way and that my single wish is that the way may be such 
as to leave me, as far as possible, no part of the representation of your office 
to sustain—that being, of all the functions of Public life, the one for which 
my unfitness is the most indisputable. 
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Costing in the B.B.C. 


By J. G. L. FRANCIS 


ent © 

ery The Chief Accountant of the British Broadcasting Corporation gave this 
ful : lecture to The Royal Institute of Public Administration in London on 
uch : the 25th November, 1957. 


fice 


ch LTHOUGH the Corporation has been in existence for some 30 years and 
Lich © 


has throughout that period controlled its programmes by a full expenditure 
» analysis of the direct cost of artists’ fees, copyright material, etc., incurred 
| for each programme, the idea of proceeding further to a full costing of each 
programme has only been developed during the past six years. Like all 
= recent developments the system has been continually expanded, and at each 
| phase we have tended to find improvements which can later be applied to 
some of the earlier systems put into practice. For example, costing has 
+ most recently been applied to the London Sound programmes, that is, the 
| Home, Light, Third and Network Three, and in so doing, we have developed 
refinements and improvements in the systems previously applied in the 
\ Television Service and the Regions. In the main, I shall be describing 
| our latest ideas on the subject and may have to admit that these have not 
| been consistently applied throughout as yet, although this will be the next 
' task that we shall undertake. 
| Most of you will realise that the B.B.C. has become a large and complex 
institution. Our income from all sources is something like £30,000,000 a 
| year. We employ some 15,000 staff; and our programme output is very 
| diveers and addressed to audiences all over the world. 


Development of the System 


Our first problem when setting up the costing system was to decide which 
would be the most worthwhile place to start. In fact, this question almost 
answers itself. There are three main types of broadcasting, that is, Television, 
the Home Services, and the External Services. The overall cost of broad- 
casting is something like £3,250 per hour for Television, £575 per hour for 
Sound Broadcasting and £165 per hour for External broadcasts. 


(a) Television. Since Television by its very nature is the most costly 
» medium, it was here that we introduced our first costing system which has 
» now been in existence for nearly five years. Television itself has three main 
types of output. The programme produced in a studio, the outside broadcast, 
as, for example, a race meeting, a Test match, or from an outside theatre, 
and finally, films, either hired or purchased from existing sources or specially 
shot by the B.B.C. Variations of our original system were devised and 
applied to these three kinds of output, initially only for programmes produced 
in, or based in London. 

(6) Regions. When this system had bedded down we then tackled the 
five main regions, where the activities of the region are split between 
® production of Sound and Television programmes. Whereas in London 
§ toa major extent, production effort is directed solely to Sound or to Television, 
§ in the Regions some producers and other staff are used ambidextrously and 
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there is a steady growth of Television activities served quite often from the 
same premises and by the same staff who had been previously responsible } 
only for Sound programmes. 


(c) Home Services. The next major development was to extend a variant | 
of the system of sound costing adopted in the Regions to the main Sound 
Broadcasting programmes from London, the Home Service, Light and 
Third Programmes and Network Three. 


(d) News. There is one main element in our programmes which is dealt 
with separately from the remainder of our broadcasting activities and that 
is News. This is run as a separate organisation with Television, Sound 
and External News all compiled from the same basic news input. Television 
News, which is relatively expensive to produce, consisting as it does of 
news-reels, films and visual material coming in from all parts of the world, | 
has already been costed, but we do not as yet propose to undertake any jf 
detailed costing of Sound News and this may well not be worth undertaking | 
at all—certainly not on the methods adopted for costing other individual | 
programmes. | 


(e) External Services. The External Services output consists very largely | 
of News and Talks and in some cases repeats of programmes previously | 
broadcast in the Home Services. The cost for each programme item is) 
relatively very small compared with the Home Services and Television, | 
and although we are costing the recording activities of the External Services, | 
we are unlikely to extend this process to the costing of External Services’ 
programmes as such—the cost of maintaining such a system would be likely 
to outweigh the possibilities of economy to be derived. 


What to Cost 


I turn next to the decisions we have taken as to what aspects of each service 
should be brought into the costing system. In the Television Service, for 
example, 31 per cent. of the total expenditure goes on artists’ fees, 41 per cent. 
represents the cost of producers, studios, wardrobe and make-up, set design, 
studio engineers, studio attendants and so on, and the remaining 28 per cent. 
is spent on transmitting the programme (including the cost of the network | 
of lines from the studios to the transmitters), engineering specialist depart- | 
ments (such as Research) not closely associated with individual programmes, 
and direction and administrative expenses generally, including the cost of 
providing and manning the office areas throughout our buildings. The 
Sound services present a not dissimilar picture with 32 per cent. for artists, 
35 per cent. for expenditure directly related to production of programmes, 
and 33 per cent. covering transmitters, engineering specialists, direction and 
administration. 

It would, of course, be possible to have a system whereby all this expenditure 
would be costed to individual programmes, the artists’ fees and expenditurt 
directly connected with the programme being worked out in some detail, 
and the remaining expenditure loaded as overheads on some arbitrary basis. 
However, we decided in the early stages that if our costing system was to be 
effective, we should restrict it in so far as reporting the cost of individual 
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programmes is concerned, to that expenditure which is more or less directly 
under the control of the producer of the programme and we have deliberately 
excluded the costs of transmission and administration from individual 
programme costs. We took this decision because we felt that producers 
would be far more inclined to pay attention to the costs and take an interest 
in them if they ‘could feel, in effect, wholly responsible for the expenditure 
incurred. We felt, and I think rightly, that it would be discouraging for 
them to find a figure as high as 33 per cent. added to the expenditure they 
recognised as necessary for their production. This does not, of course, 
mean that we pay no attention to the overhead expenditure which is excluded 
from the individual cost statements, but this is dealt with by other means 
and can, of course, be brought in in total on to summaries of programme 
costs incurred over substantial periods so that we do not lose sight of the 
relatively high cost of overheads generally. Apart from throwing the focus 
on to costs for individual programmes, the aggregation of all programmes 
» produced by, say, the Drama Department is of direct interest to the head 
of that department, and a further aggregation of the costs for all departments 
' is of direct interest to the senior officials responsible for programme planning 
| or organisation. 


Estimation of Costs in Advance 


Finally, in planning the system we have always felt that the full benefits 
would be obtained only if the overall cost of a programme or programme 
series could be estimated before the programme is accepted on to the schedule, 
and this «stimate later compared with the actual costs. 

Traditionally, programmes have been accepted based solely on their cost 
in respect of artists’ fees, which we call programme allowance expenditure, 
but all sorts of anomalies can creep in if this is the only criterion. For example, 
the facility fee paid to the owners of a race course may be very small compared 
to the full cost of the artists concerned in a drama or variety production, 
>ut the race meeting may involve the engagement of teams of engineers 
and commentators in a relatively remote part of the country, whilst the 
variety show engaging experienced artists may occupy a studio for a relatively 
short period of time, and when each programme is fully costed, the race 
meeting may turn out to be more expensive than the star variety show which, 
from the programme allowance point of view, seems to be more costly. 
For both Sound and Television Services the acceptance of a programme 
on to the schedule without a full knowledge of the costs involved is obviously 
an undesirable feature, and quite apart from this aspect of recognising 
the true cost of a programme before acceptance, other advantages can flow 
from forward estimating of the full cost, such as using these estimates to 
ensure that the facilities necessary to mount a programme are not overloaded. 
By that I mean that, for example, the number of outside broadcasts to be 
taken during a peak period during the summer according to the planners’ 
schedule does not involve the use of more outside broadcast units than are 
available. This is of importance to the Sound services, but perhaps even 
more so in the case of Television, where a very large number of people and 
facilities can be involved in the production of any programme. 
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One other aspect of this principle is, I think, worth mentioning. A post- 
mortem on the actual cost of any operation can often be unrewarding and 
tiresome and perhaps lead to very little action. It certainly can do little 
to control the cost of programmes which have already been produced, but 
an overall knowledge of the costs involved before the programme is accepted 
can lead to economies which are effective since the programme may either 
be rejected or amended before it is accepted for the schedule at all. 

One other principle perhaps emerges at this point, that is that the costing 
system should be the servant of the programme planners and not their master. 
Because a programme is expensive that does not mean that it should not be 
accepted on to the schedule, the criterion must always be ultimately the 
relative broadcasting value of the programme, whatever its cost. Once this 
principle has been accepted, and if the decisions on cost or programme 
value are left entirely to the planning authorities, sensible economies can 
emerge hand in hand with good programme planning. i 

This in turn leads to another principle that the Corporation has adopted, | 
that is that the Finance Division or the cost accountants do not directly f 
criticise as a result of the costing system. In a commercial concern criticism © 
as an aid to economy and profit making may well be one of the duties expected | 
of the costing department, but where there is no such hard task master as a | 
profit motive directly concerned—and this is perhaps one of the disadvantages | 
of public ownership—better results may well be obtained by leading those 
responsible towards self-criticism rather than attempting to tell them what 
they should do. 


Techniques Applied 


Having dealt with what we are attempting to cost, and in what manner, 
I can now deal with the costing techniques applied. Broadly speaking, the 
costs are collected in one of two ways. First, the easiest to deal with ; those 
expenses incurred specifically for an individual programme, the largest part 
of which is, of course, the artists’ fees, copyright fees, facility fees, hiring 
of outside orchestras, etc., dealt with under the programme allowance, and 
into this category come things like travelling expenses of producers or 
engineers, mainly in connection with films or outside broadcasts, and the 
hire of costumes. These items are charged direct to individual programmes. 

The second group applies to practically all the facility and service costs 
where the principle of the machine hour or labour hour rate is employed. 


(a) Studio Hour Rates. For example, with studios we calculate the cubic 
capacity of the studio, that is the floor area multiplied by the number of 
floors occupied, and find what proportion this is of the effective area of the 
building (excluding passages and unproductive areas) so that we can charge 
an appropriate share of rent, rates and taxes, etc. To this we add its share 
of cleaning and any manual staff directly allocated to its maintenance, and 
the annual cost of providing the studio is divided by the estimated number 
of hours of use to provide a rate per studio hour. As we have a considerable 
variety of studios, some specially built for broadcasting, others converted 
from theatres or cinemas and, at the same time, they vary in size according 
to the type of production they are designed for, we break them into groups 
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consisting of large, medium and small studios and arrive at an average cost 
per hour for each of these three groups. If we were to attempt to cost each 
studio individually, not only should we have a bewildering number of recovery 
rates for the purpose, but producers might try to book the cheaper studios 
even if less suitable for the programme they are to produce in order to reduce 
the cost chargeable against their programme, and obviously this would be 
undesirable. 


(6) Daily Rates. Producers and outside broadcast engineers are recovered 
on the basis of a producer or outside broadcast engineer day, this cost 
» embracing both the salary of the producer himself, including any unproductive 
time spent on research, talent spotting, etc., and carrying also a share of the 
overheads of the production department. This may involve no more than 
the head of the department and an administrator, but for cases like music 
it also involves a share of the cost of the Music Library. 


(c) Hourly Rates. Studio managers, scene attendants, recording engineers, 
| wardrobe dressers and make-up assistants are recovered on an hourly rate 
; as during the course of a working day they may service several programmes. 


(d) Man Sessions. If an outside orchestra is engaged it is usually paid 
an inclusive fee for rehearsal and performance connected with an individual 
show, but the B.B.C. also owns a number of house orchestras and choruses 
and in these cases a programme is charged with the number of man sessions 
the orchestra works in connection with each programme, that is, the number 
of sessions put in by each member of the orchestra, which may vary in size 
substantially for individual productions. 


Television 
The costing of a Sound programme wo ‘Id be built up from the items I 
have already enumerated, together with a charge for the control room 
engineers, who are responsible for ensuring that the programme is picked 
up from the studio and fed into the transmission network, but in the case 
of Television programmes many more factors have to be taken into account. 


(a) Studios. Whilst the studio hour rate for a Television programme is 
built up on the same lines as for Sound, when a fully equipped studio is 
occupied for rehearsal or transmission there are large teams of studio engineers, 
cameramen, lighting engineers, floor managers, scene attendants, call boys, 
etc., who also have to be recovered, and these are dealt with either by a 
comprehensive charge per studio hour for any of the personnel who would 
always be present when a studio is in operation, or by an hourly rate as for 
scene attendants, who may vary in numbers when setting up the scenery 
before rehearsal or transmission commences, but some of whom will be 
required to be in attendance for the moving of scenery during the actual 
production. 


(6) Rehearsal Rooms. It will be obvious that when rehearsal takes place 
in the studio many service costs are involved, but as many productions involve 
some weeks of rehearsal before a programme can be put on the air, rehearsal 
rooms are hired in various parts of London where the cast can be rehearsed 
right up to the stage when they are ready for the final rehearsal before 
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transmission. The cost of these rehearsal rooms is very small compared 
with the cost of the fully equipped studio, and an appropriate average hourly 
rate is charged as part of the cost of any programme. 


(c) Film Inserts and Recording. In a normal Television production, apart 
from the actors and actresses on the floor, some material may be built up 
from films which have been separately shot in advance of production and 
this involves the use of telecine apparatus which is required to insert the 
appropriate film into the programme at the right moment. The telecine 
apparatus may also be used to record a programme so that it can be shown 
on a second occasion without the whole cast and production facilities having 
to be assembled again. 


(d) Back Projection. Another device brought into play is called back 


projection. This enables a still or moving background to be thrown on toa © 


screen and considerably enlarges the scope for scenery and settings beyond 
that which can be erected in the studio itself. This involves a small team 
of engineers to operate the apparatus and is charged out at an appropriate 
rate for the time the studio is occupied for rehearsal and transmission. 


chee} 


(e) Set Design. Wherever possible standard sets and properties are used : 


in television productions, but many productions require sets to be specially 
constructed or new back-cloths to be painted, and this expenditure is recovered 


on a basis of the time spent by craftsmen and designers in manufacturing | 


any particular set, together with the cost of the materials which go into its 
construction. This cost is normally recovered from the programme first 
using the set and it is then available for free use in later productions. 


(f) Cameras. Different productions involve the use of a different number | 


of cameras and each camera calls into play a cameraman and a series of 
assistants, and the production is charged appropriately according to whether 
two, three or four cameras are used. In addition, cameras will only function 
by the use of a specially constructed camera tube which cannot be purchased 
and is therefore hired from the manufacturer. Each production is charged 
with its camera tube usage based on the number of hours the cameras are 


in operation throughout an initial testing period followed by rehearsal and | 


transmission. 
(g) Setting and Lighting. Before rehearsal or transmission can commence, 


the scenery has to be set up and lighting adjusted for the particular effects © 
required in each programme. Apart from the time of the scene attendants | 


and lighting engineers which has already been dealt with, the production 
is charged with the time each studio is occupied for setting and lighting 
in addition to the rehearsal and transmission periods. 


Films, Outside Broadcasts and News 
Up to the present I have dealt mainly with the costs of studio productions 
which predominate both in number and in the cost of production, but it 
might be as well to deal briefly with the remaining types of production. 
(a) Outside Broadcasts 
Outside broadcasts are based on special mobile equipment operated 
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basically by a team of engineers supported by the drivers of the vehicles 
who help to rig the equipment on site. The main costs involved are the 
mileage of the vehicle, the time spent by the engineers and rigger-drivers, 
art § their travelling expenses, camera tube hire, the cost of any lighting effects 
up = which have to be specially provided, and the cost of any scaffolding which 
nd § may be necessary to make the broadcast possible. The costing principles 
‘he |, involved are similar to those described for studios but, in addition, expenditure 
ne | has to be incurred to transmit the programme from the mobile vehicle to the 
wn | transmission network. This is done by beaming the programme back to 
ing | the nearest point at which it can be injected into our lines network. It may 

be collected either by a special receiver at the top of one of our television 

masts, or at an injection point on one of the main cables covering the country, 

or, where neither of these arrangements is possible, by a series of beamed 
> hops from one hill-top to another manned by an appropriate number of 


rly 


= ) teams of engineers with equipment which can receive the programme and 
a simultaneously re-transmit it. 


) (6) Films 
sed | With films the costs mainly involve the time spent by cameramen shooting 
lly | material wherever it is to be found, plus the cost of film used and its processing 
red | and finally the costs associated with cutting and editing the film after it has 
ing | been sent to the studio premises. Once more, similar principles are applied 
its § and, in addition, statistics of the film usage are maintained so as to show 
irst | the footage of film used compared with the footage shot in the first place. 


- (c) Television News Material 
of Television News material comes mainly from four sources : 


her § 1. Film agencies from whom we contract to buy the material, either the 
ion whole output of the agency for the duration of the contract, or by purchasing 
sed individual items. 

ged | 2. The purchase of films from “ stringers,” these being free-lance cameramen 
od * who shoot material and are paid appropriately if it is considered suitable 
: 


for incorporation in news bulletins. 


3. B.B.C. shot material. This is material shot by our own cameramen 
roaming the country in search of suitable material. The same cost 

ats principles as previously applied to films are adopted. 

} r 


ion & Still pictures normally purchased from outside agencies. 


‘ing The cost of each item used in a news bulletin or newsreel is assembled 
story by story to make up the cost of each edition of the news and the costing 
system enables comparisons to be made between the cost of materials obtained 
from each of the different sources. It will be appreciated that there is 

ions § inevitably much waste material in that stories are covered and found in the 

t it § end not suitable for inclusion in the news, but the cost of this waste material 
is analysed separately so that it can be kept under review. 


Paper Work 
ited § That finishes what I am afraid you will have found to be a long list of the items 


ice, 


sa 
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to be costed and the way we cost them, and before I move on to try to sor 
out the principles involved, it might be of interest to say that in seeking the 
producer’s co-operation in the system we have attempted to make his part of 
the estimating procedure as simple as possible. To this end we have evolved 
4-part forms not requiring carbon paper on which we ask the producer to} 
enter only the number of days he expects to spend on the programme, the | 
number of hours he requires use of the studio, the number of man sessions 
expected from an orchestra, etc. The producer keeps one copy and passes 
the three remaining copies to our comptometer unit who evaluate this material 
multiplying by the standard recovery rates for each item.. The evaluated 
estimated cost which results is then passed to the planning department. If 
the planners accept the programme on to the schedule they record this on the 
cost statement passing one copy to the cost accountant, one goes back to the | 
producing department and the third copy is retained. | 

The Costing Unit holds this estimated programme cost sheet until after the | 
broadcast when the actual costs are inserted alongside the estimated costs 
and as many copies as are needed are then photographed for distribution to | 
the planning authorities, producing department, etc. The completed costs 
of every individual programme are then summarised into various statistics | 
so that the most senior officials involved receive only over-all statistics relating | 
to each four weeks of output. The middle range of interested officials are | 
sent half a dozen of the most interesting programmes each week, while the 
planning and producing departments receive the actual costs of each 
progrimme compared with the estimate. 


Conclusions 


I will now put down a number of principles which may be of more general 
interest in costing systems be they operated by a public authority or elsewhere. 


1. Do not attempt to cost any activity unless the field of potential savings 
greatly outweighs the cost of operating the system itself. 


2. Do not continue to spend money on providing a costing system either 
at all, or certainly, in the way originally devised, if it has already achieved 
its prime object and is unlikely to produce further economies, or if} 
on review, one can say that that particular aspect of costing should never 
have been started in the first place. 


. Do not continue to provide a costing system without further enquiry or 
alteration if, despite its potentialities, it is not being used to produce any} 
economical results. In these circumstances I would suggest that an 
effort should be made to try to get the system used as much as it should be, 
but if this is unavailing, it is better, in my view, to scrap the system or 
suspend it rather than to continue to pay the cost of its upkeep to no good 
purpose. 

. Direct your costs to the head of department or unit that is responsible for 
the activity being costed, and in this context think seriously as to whether 
it is worth-while loading his activity with the cost of substantial overheads 
over which he has no control. 


. Work out carefully the form and level of return of material emerging from 
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che costing system, classifying it according to the grade, importance and 
effectiveness of the official receiving the information. Give the senior 
officials only just sufficient to whet their interests, if possible judiciously 
drawing their attention to the most obvious factors they should study. 


. Do not criticise, if by skilful presentation of your findings you can make 
it possible for self-criticism to operate effectively. 


. Where possible set a target against which your costing iniormation can 
be judged—an estimated cost, a standard cost, a cost per hour, a budgeted 
target, or comparisons with previous periods or with another department 
or organisation carrying out a similar activity. 

. Go out of your way to make it easy for the department being costed to 
provide you with the minimum information which enables you to prepare 
the costs. 


. Do not let costing run the organisation. It should be an aid to making 
economies or taking policy decisions, but should not be an end in itself. 


. Keep your system lively and under perpetual review. A good system is 
no good if it gets stale or gives departmental executives indigestion. Make 
slight or even major changes in presentation if you think it would make 
it more interesting and more effective. 


. Finally, I would repeat what I have already implied in several different 
ways. The sole object of costing in a public service undertaking is to 
give the public good value for its money. If it is not playing its part in 
providing a better product for the same money, or the same product at 
smaller cost, then something is seriously wrong and the system itself or 
the people running it may be at fault. 
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Reflections on Whitleyism in 
English Local Government 


By L. KRAMER 


Mr. Kramer, who has recently spent a year as a Fulbright Scholar at 
Nuffield College, is an official of the Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. Many will find his American trade union 
approach to wage bargaining distasteful and impractical. Others may 
feel that some of his analysis and criticism gives cause for concern. 


RS. MARJORIE McINTOSH has already reviewed in detail the “‘ Negotiation 

of Wages and Conditions of Service for Local Government Employees 

in England and Wales ” for readers of Public Administration. She found that 
though the Local Government Act of 1933 gave Local Authorities “‘ the power 
to appoint such officers (and servants) ‘ as they think necessary for the efficient 
discharge of the functions of the Councils, and to pay such reasonable 
remuneration as they may determine’... they have had considerable 
difficulty in exercising this power as independently as many of them might 
have wished.”? This article will attempt to review the factors which restrict 


the power of Local Authorities, and of trade union members, to control the 


decisions of the two most important of these Councils—the Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Council and the Manual Workers’ 
(Non-Trading) Council. 

The restriction has not been the result of a legislative and judicial process. 


| The legal provisions specifying certain statutory posts, and empowering 


Ministers to interfere in the case of certain senior appointments and 
discharges, and the powers of District Audit as affected by the Poplar case 
are hardly significant restrictions on the discretionary powers of local govern- 
ment when compared with the comprehensive and detailed requirements of 


jf these two N.J.Cs. 


THE CHARACTER OF REPRESENTATION 


The ground-work for a decision-making structure without responsibility 
was laid by the N.J.C. provisions for indirect representation and voting 
procedures. While Mrs. McIntosh covered this material in her review of all 
local government negotiations, there is advantage in repeating some specific 
provisions and practices common to both these N.J.Cs. 

The London County Council is represented on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C. 
and is the only Authority with direct representation on either N.J.C. The 
employers’ sides of the Provincial Councils provide half the employer 
representatives on the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. and twenty-two of the thirty-two 
employer representatives on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C. The remaining 
places on the employers’ sides of both N.J.Cs. are divided among the Local 
Authority associations in various voting proportions. The Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the County Councils Association, the Urban District 
Councils Association and the Rural District Councils Association are repre- 
sented on the employers’ sides of both Councils. The Metropolitan Boroughs’ 
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‘ 
Standing Joint Committee is represented only on the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. ani) these 
the National Joint Council for County Council Roadmen (Employers) i ‘| excep 
represented only on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C. ) apoli 
As on the employers’ side, half the employee representatives to th they ; 
A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. are delegated from the employees’ side of the Provincia contri 
Councils. At present these representatives are all members of the Nation) Sir 
and Local Government Officers’ Association. N.A.L.G.O. directly pee has s 
additional eight delegates giving it a clear majority of 23 out of 30 votes om) allow 
the staff side. The remaining seven are: 3 for the National Union of Generd © attact 
and Municipal Workers; 2 for the National Union of Public Employees,” like t! 
and 1 each for the Transport and General Workers’ Union and the Con {et th 
federation of Health Service Employees. On the Manual Workers’ N.J.C | ahead 
all the positions on the staff side are directly appointed by the unions, 7 by of th 
the N.U.G. & M.W., 3 by N.U.P.E., and 6 by the T. & G.W.U.. No union” Gene 
has a clear majority. Whitl 
The Councils have identical voting provisions. ‘No resolution shall & the re 
regarded as carried unless it has been approved by a majority of the memben’ sense. 
present on each side of the Council or committee as the case may be.” appoi 
(Paragraph 15, Constitutions of A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. and Manual Worker’: a sett 
N.J.C.) Regardless of the number of representatives assigned or present from | sides 
each side, the vote of the employers’ side always equals that of the employees.” 
The votes of individuals are not recorded either at meetings of the sides | 
even at formal meetings of the Councils. The West Riding of Yorkshire} Wi 
Provincial Council (Manual Workers) Constitution provides that “...i) 4 4 
three members of the Council demand that the names be taken down, the) | The , 
names and votes of the members present shall be taken by the secretaries” 


tat 
and recorded in the Minutes” (page 5, paragraph 8), but this provision is| pone 
unusual. The agenda and minutes of meetings are not circulated nor is thett) ,. 4, 
a stenographic record. jand c 


N.J.C. meetings are not secret, but observers are rare. When delegations! Ascoc 
are accepted they only stay for that part of the agenda germane to theit) tpi, , 
mission. If employees appeal to the Provincial Councils they are rarely) auth 
present when their case is argued, and never when the representatives discus) set yy 
their case and vote. The right of non-N.J.C. representatives to attend meeting’) to th 
has never been established. When N.U.P.E., claiming membership ant) respo 
demanding seats on the East Midland Provincial Council (Manual Workers),) the ; 
sent representatives to attend a meeting in 1941, they were forced to leave! gift, 
The N.U.P.E. fournal recently reported, “. . . Proceedings and the Traé) yy, 
Union ‘ Side’s’ discussions must not be publicised. Penalties are imposed carry 
by the ‘ Side ’ if they are, as is evidenced by the recent expulsion of a ‘ Side’) of th 
member for giving an account of the discussions to his own members!” repre: 
Emphasis is placed on decisions not being announced before they are officially) jsgue 
released lest someone try to gain advantage from this. instru 

The system of indirect representation on the side of the Local Authorities) perfu 
the lack of a clear majority for any union on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C;) circul 
the system of voting and the privacy of the proceedings all make it difficult’ Ep 
for the participating organisations to control their representatives. N.J.C) same 
representatives, almost without exception, have expressed satisfaction with) of co 
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REFLECTIONS ON WHITLEYISM IN ENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENI 


these arrangements. In spite of occasional opposition, and with a few 
exceptions to be noted later, the participating organisations have established 
a policy of not being responsible for the activities of the N.J.C. representatives 
they appoint. Their leaders have made it a point of principle to have no 
control over N.J.C. representatives. 

Sir Horace Wilson (a former Independent Chairman of the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C.) 
has said, “. . . national representatives are national leaders and must be 
allowed the discretion needed for the proper performance of the duties 
attaching to the positions for which they have been selected. . . . Of course, 
like the leaders of democracy in other spheres, they have to be careful not to 


' let their leadership run too far ahead of their constituents, but just how far 


ahead and in what direction can be determined only by themselves in the light 
of the knowledge they have... .’3 Mr. John Warren, until recently 
General Secretary of N.A.L.G.O., considers one of the essentials of 
Whitleyism and a characteristic of the present day machinery to be “. . . that 


| the representatives of the two sides should act as representatives in the fullest 


sense, and not merely delegates, and that they should be so chosen and 
appointed . . . as to be accepted as plenipotentiaries with powers to effect 


»a settlement... .”4 This attitude is reflected in the policies of the two 


sides to the Councils which must now be examined. 


Position of Employers’ Representatives 


With the exception of the London County Council, the employers’ side 
can be divided between Association and Provincial Council representatives. 
_ The Association’s attitude toward their N.J.C. representatives is typified by 


i a statement in a committee report of the Association of Municipal: Corpora- 


tions: “‘ The traditional attitude of the Association has been to regard itselr 
as an appointing body only and not to concern itself with settlement of wages 
and conditions of service.”> This report noted regretfully that recently the 
Association had had to be concerned with such matters, and suggested that 
this could be avoided in the future by supporting the work of the Local 


' Authorities’ Conditions of Service Advisory Board. This Board was first 


set up as an employers’ co-ordinating body for collecting data and offering aid 
to the employers’ side of the various negotiating units. Its work and 
responsibilities are still expanding, but, since it has no official status within 
the negotiating machinery, any functions it assumes must add to the 
difficulties of control and of fixing responsibility. 

The Associations predate the machinery. They were not established to 
carry out a collective bargaining function nor do they now consider this one 
of their responsibilities. They just happened to be a ready means ot 
representation when the Councils were established. The Associations rarely 
issue instructions to their N.J.C. representatives, certainly not binding 
instructions. If a representative does report to his Association, his report is 
perfunctory and inevitably given long after the information has been officially 
circulated. 

Employer representatives from the Provincial Councils are in much the 
same position, but they perform an additional function. They form a line 
of communication for references to the N.J.C. from the Provincial Council 
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they represent and they inform the N.J.C. of district opinion. But they arj: deci: 
not given instructions nor called on to account for their actions. whic 
Individual Authorities have occasionally demanded more direct participa § cent 
tion in decision making and greater control over the employers’ side. Th colle 
Lancashire County Council, for example, sent the following resolution to th} term 
County Councils’ Association : conc 
“That this County Council expresses its dissatisfaction at the presem— “ 
method whereby rates of pay and conditions of service of employees in loal§ colle 
government are imposed upon local authorities without prior consultation} the | 
or any reason being given, and urges that a complete review of natiomlf view 
negotiating machinery be undertaken at national level with a view to— of ez 
(a) amending the constitution of the various joint negotiating bodies » T 
that they need to consult the local authorities’ Associations (made up off of e 
County Councils’ Association, Association of Municipal Corporation.) C 
Urban District Councils’ Association and Rural District Council} aspe 
Association) before they reach final decisions, and in this connectio§ parti 
they suggest that consideration should be given to the adoption for th} mor 
other joint negotiating bodies of a procedure similar to that practised} prod 

by the Burnham Committee ; the 
(6) action being taken to speed up, if possible, the efforts of the loaf N.A 
authorities’ Associations to reduce and co-ordinate the large numbej enti 
of joint negotiating bodies now involved in the settlement of salaris§ busy 
and wages for local government employees.’¢ diffi 
So far the only response to this complaint has been some attempt to increas Tega 
consultation, but since decisions are kept private until they have been througi§ offic 
the proper channels, consultation can only take the form of confidentidf Ai 
checking with the employers’ side of Provincial Councils on major trade unio§ atra 
demands. Such advice is not binding, and recently an increase was grante(j wher 
after almost unanimous provincial advice to the contrary. Like other centri Prov 
bodies the employers’ side of the National Council presumes it knows wha} are — 
is best for its constituents, and is not obliged to explain its reasons for rejecting conf 
their advice. sche: 
The reply to the Lancashire protest went no further than to propose th Cory 
the employers’ side of the N.J.C. should receive observations on matters ¢ Nati 
major importance from the provincial employers’ sides. It did give speci for a 
consideration to the need for consulting Local Authorities on matter Corr 
concerning chief officers, but even when it emphasised that: “ The righ) have 
of the Employers’ Sides to make their decisions would, of course, remaif | 
inviolate but those decisions would, if the foregoing suggestion be adopted 
be more clearly seen to be taken after due consideration of the views express¢d 
by bodies representative of opinion over the whole country.’”” 
In 1953 a committee of the Association of Municipal Corporations reported: 
** Members of this Association have in the last few years become increasing! 
apprehensive at the extent to which the powers which they formerly possesse unio: 
to fix the rates of pay and conditions of service of those whom they employed 
have been taken away from them. This has been said in various ways andi 
different forms and it is unquestionably true that in the sphere of pay ami 
conditions of employment, as in many other local government activiti¢ 
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“y are 


decisions are now made at a point which is far removed from the place at 
which they have to be applied.”® The report went on to suggest that this 
icipe-§ centralisation is the result of the continual pressure of the trade unions for 
Th collective bargaining and said that “. . . prior consent to every negotiated 
to th term of service ...” is incompatible with collective bargaining. It 
concluded : 
resent? —_“‘ It is quite impossible to suggest that there is any reasonable alternative to 
load} collective bargaining for the settlement of wages and conditions of service in 
tatin§ the local government service. If this view is accepted, it carries with it the 
tionl— view that it is impossible to adopt any system which means that the approval 
= of each individual Local Authority must be obtained before a bargain is made.” 
ies $0 There is, however, a wide range between no participation and prior approval 
upof of every detail and the report neglected this. 
tions, Consultation has been used to explain delay. Delay—the most criticised 
inci’ § aspect of the machinery—in turn is used as an excuse to prevent greater 
ection participation. But consultation is not the main reason for delay. Delay 
or th more often results from three factors: lack of pressure on the machinery to 
ctisedf produce results; the tactical use of delay by one side or the other; and 
the shortage of staff to run the machinery of many negotiating bodies. 
‘loaf N.A.L.G.O.’s explanation of the cause of delay in appeals applies also to the 
imbe— entire machinery: “. .. the representatives on the employers’ sides are 
alaris§ busy public men with other official commitments which sometimes make it 
difficult to arrange convenient dates. The same difficulty sometimes arises 
creat regarding staff side representatives; they are not always able, because of 
rougif Official duties, to attend on dates that may be convenient to the employers.’”® 
jentiif Authorities have not supported each other in attempts to win approval for 
unin§ afrangements departing from the national pattern set by the N.J.C. Even 
ranteig when requests for additional payments are supported by both sides of the 
entre Provincial Councils they do not receive automatic assent. If granted, they 
are absorbed in subsequent wage adjustments. The same pressure for 
conformity is exhibited when individual Authorities experiment with new 
schemes. The News Summary reported: “ In addition to the Birmingham 
Corporation’s scheme for pay additions to mark long meritorious service, the 
National Council has also approved similar schemes which have been operated 
for a long time by the Coventry, West Bromwich, Wolverhampton and Tipton 
es Corporations. A number of applications for the introduction of new schemes 
have been rejected and the Council has decided that no other schemes shall 
he put into operation without prior and specific approval.”’!° 


Position of the Unions 
At first sight the unions seem to have more direct representation than the 
authorities, but, in fact, they too have given up control of the N.J.C. repre- 
sentatives. But because growth and influence, recognition and status, equal 
Participation and national agreements are fused in the minds of trade 
unionists, they support the negotiating machinery. The trade union leaders’ 
Support, however, has been more pronounced than that of the general 
membership and this has caused occasional friction within the unions when 
membership groups have refused to accept leadership explanations or when 
pressure has mounted for demands which the Councils will not concede. 
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Local government workers have faced the same problem as the Authorities 
in trying to get the machinery to be more responsive to their wishes. 
There are shades of difference in the support of the machinery between 
unions. In the face of growing membership dissatisfaction, the N.A.L.G.0O, 
leadership remains the staunchest supporter. The complete partnership 
implied in the machinery is supported when other unions and even th 
employers see a conflict of interest. When the Exeter City Corporation 
insisted in 1954 that the position of Town Clerk was incompatible with 
membership on N.A.L.G.O.’s National Executive Council (hereinafter called 
the N.E.C.), the union refused to accept it. Pointing out that the union and 
the employers were in a joint enterprise, N.A.L.G.O. wrote to Exeter that 
“It has also to be borne in mind that the interests of this Association and of 
the Local Authorities are not even prima facie in conflict. The general salary 
scales of the staff and their conditions of service are regulated by national 
and provincial machinery, in which both employer authorities and N.A.L.G.0. 
have agreed to participate. In other words, your City Council, along with all 
other local authorities and N.A.L.G.O. as the leading constituent organisation 
on the staff side, are in fact co-operating and collaborating in the settlement 
of the general conditions of service for the staffs.”!4 Exeter, however, 
remained steadfast and won its point. The officer resigned from the 


N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C. This is an unusual example, because it concerns the | 


chief officers of a Local Authority. Even so, several senior Local Authority 
officers, including the Establishment Officer of the Liverpool City Council, 
serve on the N.A.L.G.O. National Executive Council. 

N.A.L.G.O.’s strong support is partly the result of the social attitude of 
black-coated workers. And N.A.L.G.O. is in such a dominant position that, 
if it concludes the machinery is inadequate, it must alter the machinery or 
admit to b<i0: ‘effective. Since it has produced no alternative, it supports 


the machinery. Unt N.A.L.G.O. also shares with the other unions a conviction | 


that the present mischinery is the direct result of their policies and activities. 
The validity of this claim need not concern us here, but its results are 
important. Having striven so long for a tidy system of negotiations and 90 
loudly proclaimed its virtues, the unions are now victims of their ow 
propaganda. The leadership readily admit that the negotiating machinery 
may be unsatisfactory, and that there are legitimate grounds for membership 
dissatisfaction. But they are so associated with the negotiating machinery 
that they treat an attack on it as an attack on themselves. 

Union governing bodies and members have lost responsibility for results. 
They have carefully separated themselves from the staff side representatives. 
They have taken a position similar to the A.M.C.: that they are merely 
appointing bodies, but with this modification, that the separation does not 
exist when taking credit for N.J.C. advances. Victories are reported 
if they were directly negotiated by each union, even when that union neithet 
initiated nor could remotely be considered a factor in having achieved 4 
particular point. The division does not exist when the union hands ifs 
demands to its representatives. But in adversity or when attempts are made 
to hold the representatives accountable, the line is rigidly held. Anothet 
method of avoiding responsibility is available on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C 
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itis | Since no one union dominates the employees’ side, all refuse to accept 
responsibility for adverse decisions. This excuse is not available to 
‘weet § N.A.L.G.O. which so dominates the staff side of the A.P.T.C. that the other 
G.0.§ unions are in effect mere observers. 
ship Quotations to illustrate these arguments are more readily available from 
n the§ trade union sources than from the employers, but it does not follow that 
ation there is a difference in attitude between the participating groups. Opposition 
with to control over representatives and a refusal to accept organisational 
called} responsibility is characteristic of both sides. Further, available quotations 
n and} probably tend to understate the force with which these positions are held by 
r that those responsible for formulating policy. With these provisos, several relevant 
nd of} documents may be quoted. 
salary In answer to a motion that salary agreements should not be settled without 
tional | prior approval of the N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C., the N.A.L.G.O. Council said 
G.0. they are “. . . strongly of the opinion that the Association’s representatives 
th al must have freedom to negotiate... .”!2 Explaining why no action was 
sation § taken on this proposal referred to it by the previous conference, the Council 
‘meat § said it was wholly impractical and that if this were done similar faciliues 
vever,§ would have to be granted to the other unions and employer organisations. 
1 the The same reply was given by the Committee of the A.M.C. in 1953. “ If the 
s the) Association were to claim that its representatives should be increased, a 
nority similar claim would undoubtedly be raised by the other organisations.” 
uncil, § And when considering the posssibility of a confirming body “. . . it must be 
remembered that in all these negotiating bodies other local authorities and 

ide of § associations are interested and each might wish to adopt the same 
| that, course. . . .7”28 
Ty of An N.U.P.E. conference resolution, seeking membership control over 
ports § agreements, was turned down in 1949 at the request of an Executive Council 
itil’ member. The resolution asked that all proposals to be embodied in agree- 
vities§ ments “. . . be fully considered by the rank and file membership before final 
tS amt® ratification.” The executive member said this was impracticable, would serve 
nd 898 no useful purpose and “. . . he asked Conference not to tie the hands of the 
Executive by passing the resolution.”!* Instead of requiring confirmation 
of all matters, a 1953 resolution attempted to commit the union to a specific 
minimum wage and to future cost-of-living increases. The General Secretary 
of N.U.P.E., Mr. Bryn Roberts, asked that this resolution be referred to the 
Executive instead of being acted upon, saying “‘. . . They did not, however, 
want to be tied to specific figures. . . .”15 And while blaming competitive 
unionism for the lack of membership consultation, Mr. Roberts wrote in 
1956: “ For instance, if the Executive of any one union did, in fact, consult 
its members on these matters, it would serve no purpose, because where 
there are several unions serving the same industry or service the separate 
Executives have no authority over wage and other claims.’”¢ 

Officers of the N.U.G. & M.W. have on many occasions blamed the other 
unions for their members having to accept what they consider detrimental 
national agreements. One delegate complained, “‘ We do not have any say 
as to what we are prepared to accept. It comes to us after the agreement is 
accomplished, and we cannot turn round and say ‘We do not want it!’ 
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We have got to take it.”!”_ The national officer answered, “‘. . . I have stated } of 


from the rostrum previously . . . we fought a national agreement from the © 


start until we were beaten by a majority on the trade union side of the 
Council (N.J.C.).” 

None of these organisations has seriously proposed a scheme to make the 
negotiating machinery more responsible. Neither have any of the parties 
attempted a closer co-ordination between their governing bodies and the 


N.J.C. representatives. The excuse that such changes would increase delay ; 


must be treated with reserve. There is no reason to expect that N.A.L.G.O, 
members would be adversely affected by the employers requesting additional 
time for consultation for N.A.L.G.O. has no control over the employers’ side 
who adjourn or consult as often as they wish. Ona few occasions N.A.L.G.O, 
branches have forced special conferences to consider the course of negotiations, 


When they have done so the employers, as unhappy about these special 
conferences as the N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C., did not use them as an excuse to | 


cause additional delay. The employers refused to negotiate on the basis 
of rigid terms set down by a special N.A.L.G.O. conference. To the extent 
that this discredited the special conference, the N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C. cannot 
be said to have been displeased. The N.E.C. said, “ Your Council is not 
impressed by the need for special conferences to deal with matters which, 
if they have an aspect of extreme urgency, can be dealt with through the 
normal service conditions machinery and which will in any case come up for 
review at a normal Conference held a few months later, when in the course of 
proceedings lasting the best part of a week there is obviously reasonable 
time to deal with important issues of policy even if not with all the trivia with 
which some branches appear desirous of overloading the Conference agenda 
to the detriment of Conference’s real function.”!® The N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C. 
has even put itself on record as supporting the value of some delay when 


defending the machinery against those who criticise its slow pace. The 


explanation arose on a resolution of the previous conference that N.A.L.G.O. 
Council members should “ be instructed to endeavour to secure speedier 
negotiations forthwith.” The N.E.C. replied: ‘ The slowness of such 
machinery is realised. It is criticism which is made of all Whitley machinery. 
It has always been the aim of N.A.L.G.O. representatives to secure the 
most satisfactory settlements as speedily as possible. The dilemma which 
they face is that the choice is usually between a quick agreement which is 
unsatisfactory or a more satisfactory agreement which entails protracted 
negotiations.””?® ; 

The N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C. has opposed the suggestion that candidates 
for the N.E.C. should make a declaration of policy for inclusion on 
ballot papers as constitutionally improper, and because of the difficulty of 
defining policy (Annual Report, 1953, page 22). It objected to publishing 
the Council’s decisions on all conference references in the association’s 
journal in time for branches to submit motions on them for the next 
conference. The objection here was time (ibid., page 24). In 1949, the 
Annual Conference resolved “. . . for the information of members, al 
reports of the National Executive Council meetings published in the Local 
Government Service (the journal of the Association) shall contain a record 
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of the individual voting on all major issues . . .” (Annual Report, 1952, 
page 20). In answer to criticism on the manner of carrying out this directive 
the Council in the 1953 Report (page 23) and in the 1954 Report (page 40) 
stood firm on a 1952 statement that it must decide what is a major issue. 
It also rejected a motion and amendments to define major issues as 
“all matters of policy appertaining to salaries and conditions of 
service . . . all matters on which your Council decided to act contrary to a 
decision of Conference . . . all decisions taken which did not fully accord 
with those of Conference” (1953 Report, page 23). The N.E.C. objected 
to recording individual votes because “‘ The members of the Council are in a 
constitutional sense representatives and not delegates, and, in any event, 
their attitude can best be expressed, ascertained, and discussed in their 
attendances at the district committees and is from every point of view best 
reviewed there, when facts and views can be fully expressed and explained 
on all sides” (Annual Report, 1952, page 21). The policy is consistent. 
Apparently anyone on a decision-making body is not to carry personal 
responsibility to those who elect or appoint him. The division in N.A.L.G.O. 
between N.J.C. representative and the Association is maintained. Even 
the most indirect attempt to modify it has failed. While most members in 
N.A.L.G.O., as in the other unions, see negotiations as the primary 
responsibility of their organisation and put pressure on their governing body 
to achieve their aims in this field, the N.E.C. remains an appointing body as 
far as N.A.L.G.O.’s N.J.C. representatives are concerned. A branch 
motion attempted to give the N.E.C. responsibility for continuing affiliation 
to the N.J.C. The N.E.C. in rejecting the proposal used the opportunity 
to reassert its adherence to the machinery. “‘ The policy of the Association 
has for many years been that of joint negotiation and this policy has been 
reaffirmed by Conference from time to time ” (Annual Report, 1955, page 45). 


The national union conferences are removed from negotiations by the 
policy of separating the unions from the N.J.C. representatives and by timing. 
It is a coincidence (one not relished by national officers) for difficult 
negotiations to be concurrent with a national conference. The officers 
prefer to appear before the conference with as little unfinished business as 
possible. 

If the members of N.A.L.G.O., with its simple structure and the lack of 
competition from other unions, find difficulty in translating their wishes 
into annual conference decisions and negotiating action, then the problems 
facing the manual workers appear insurmountable. When they press their 
respective unions for progress, the manual workers are told, “. . . you will 
realise that there are three unions concerned with those services, so any 
change of policy, any new ideas we may get on this, would have to be agreed 
as new policy by the Executive Committee of the three unions.”*° The 
members of the unions have little choice but to accept this explanation. 
They are not likely to be informed on the mechanics of negotiation and, 
like individual Local Authorities, they are unaware of how decisions are 
made within the machinery. They at no point participate in a conference 
authorised to deal comprehensively with negotiations and those who 
fepresent them, and moreover, the delegates to the N.U.G. & M.W. 
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Conference share this time for airing complaints with a great number of other} 
industries. The local government workers are practically never brought 
together as a group. The N.U.P.E. biennial conference is not encumbered 
by many diverse groups but meeting less often than the N.U.G. & M.W, 
the end result is the same. N.U.P.E. district meetings help, but they do 
not entirely alleviate anxiety about participation. The delegates are given 
detailed written reports of their officers’ work, including all meeting 
attended, circulars distributed and personal problems handled. This can 
go a long way in assuring members that a certain level of work is done, 
But interpretation of the wishes of district meetings is left to the officers 
and the executive. The district meetings hear reports on national negotiations 





but cannot act on them. The national executives do not interfere in the 
negotiations of the manual workers if they are moving along satisfactorily. | 
Satisfaction is defined as an absence of displays of unrest and pressure from | 
the branches. 


THE CHARACTER OF THE NEGOTIATIONS 
If the N.J.C. representatives are not directly accountable, what then are 
the forces for decision-making within the machinery and what is the 
atmosphere in which it operates ? 
Emphasis has been placed on structural and constitutional lines of direa | 








responsibility. This is not to say that informal or indirect lines of control 
are completely ineffective or of no importance. The quantity and quality 
of work done with integrity and a great sense of service by public officials 
and union representatives are impressive. National union officers work 
hard to prevent dissatisfaction in the areas of their responsibility. Repre- 
sentatives of the employers’ side will take trouble to justify their actions 
to a complaining Local Authority. This sincere concern with the area 
they represent together with the multiplicity of jobs held by representatives | 
within the N.J.C. machinery and in their home areas has led some to” 
conclude that the machinery should be sensitive enough. But the fact that) 
the same people who are national union officers are also N.J.C. repre- 

sentatives and that N.J.C. employer representatives have their roots in 

Local Authorities does not make the various bodies more responsible to 

each other. It makes them less so. The prestige of these individuals is 

enhanced in each body in which they participate without giving that body / 
greater control over them. 

The language of voluntarism is still part of the negotiating machinery. | 
Some on both sides still have confidence that they could, if they wished,} 
avoid the established procedures or even refuse to comply with decisions, 
but, in fact, this is no longer possible. Consequently, the machinery is not 
entirely voluntary. 

A desire to find methods of enforcing decisions is inherent in any system} 
that brings opposing groups together for the purpose of reaching agreements 
and evolving programmes. It is also the paradox of Whitleyism that 
voluntarism can only succeed if all comply. Out of this inevitably develops 
a desire to curb the non-conformist. The representatives of both sides 
have argued that if the fruits of favourable decisions are to be harvested, 
the bad ones must be accepted. To their constituents they have claimed they 
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' could be more effective negotiators if, when they came to the bargaining table, 


those they represented had accepted and carried out previous decisions. 
A pride in the compliance of one’s group has developed among the 
negotiators. The employers have seen compliance as a means of eliminating 
comparisons and competition, for part of compliance is uniformity. 
The unions have seen compliance as a way of dealing with the recalcitrant 
employer. Finally, if a decision is made and one side refuses to carry it 
out, the other inevitably refuses to argue equity but insists on the importance 
of honouring the gentleman’s agreement. 

The atmosphere of voluntarism leads to an emphasis on agreement. 
Conflicts tend to be put off in the hope of finding an acceptable compromise. 
As a last resort, “ agree to disagree ” or better still send the problem some- 
where else, back to committee, to arbitration, back whence it came rather 
than have a bad scene. Decisions are made reluctantly if they make either 
side unhappy. When finally made the justice of the position must be 
apparent to all. There is an atmosphere of both joviality and restraint. This 
is in sharp contrast to the language used within the confines of each side. 
There, the employers shift the emphasis from agreement to holding the line ; 
the unions from agreement to having wrested each concession from the 
employers. 

Now that the machinery has been operating for some years, both sides 
know each other well. The full National Council only meets to ratify the 
work of committees and staff, to place items officially on the agenda or refer 
them back to committees and staff. Because of prior clearance a lengthy 
and complicated agenda takes no more than a half-hour. In preparation for 
an afternoon N.J.C. meeting, both sides have met separately in the morning. 
Questions raised at these pre-negotiation meetings that review the agenda . 
and work of staff and committee must have acceptable answers. Otherwise 
they are referred back. No possibility is left for surprises. N.A.L.G.O. 
adds another step to this routine by meeting the night before. When the 
other unions join N.A.L.G.O. for the morning staff side meeting, the 
decisions are already made. 

Because of this, the other unions play a minor part in the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C., 
except when one of their representatives commands respect through 
personality, but they draw real advantages from their seats on the A.P.T.C.- 
N.J.C. They are kept informed, and a place on the N.J.C. is their excuse 
for having members in this jurisdiction. 

The Provincial Councils have a smaller volume of work and more limited 
authority. Employer and staff sides, therefore, generally do not find a planning 
session before the official session necessary. Representatives get together as 
they feel called to by the occasion. 

Some N.J.C. and provincial councils and their committees tend to get the 
sense of a meeting before formulating the question and putting it to a vote. 
This results in knowing and usually giving effect to the generally accepted 
decision, the lowest common denominator, the acceptable compromise. 

The sides are rarely far apart to begin with. By the time formal demands 
are presented, the area has been narrowed by informal consultation. This 
may take the form of a phone call; if the representatives agree, the item can 
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be settled. Most of the work is done by the staffs, aided by committees, and 
if agreement is reached here, endorsement by the full Council normally 
follows. Whatever the form, the end result is to bring the official presentation 
down to workable limits. The N.A.L.G.O. executive has explained : “ You 
Council has given detailed consideration to the issues raised and ha 
specifically consulted its representatives on the N.J.C. It has to b& 
remembered that the main issue raised has already been strongly and 


repeatedly pressed and that the employers have consistently expressed strong | 


opposition to any concession. This does not mean that there have been 
formal debates in the N.J.C. itself and that there are resolutions recorded 
in the minutes of the N.J.C. setting out the employers’ view. On many 
matters it has been found expedient to raise issues informally in the endeavour 
to persuade the employers that concessions ought to be made, and that has 


been done in this issue. It is believed that this kind of approach is much mor ’ 


likely to secure the objects of the motions and amendments than would 
formal approach. At the time of writing this report, these informal - 
were still being pursued.” 

The unions do not go to arbitration lightly. There is the fear that a 
arbitration decision would prejudice a union objective. N.A.L.G.O. ha 
campaigned and continues to campaign for the restoration of 1946 standards. 
The N.E.C. have said, “ Nor is it to be forgotten that arbitration awards 
amount to an authoritative declaration that standards of remuneration art 
reasonable as settled by and at the date of the award.”2? There is also the 
question of delay as explained to conference by Mr. Reid, of the 
N.U.G. & M.W.: “ This year we received an offer of 3d. per hour. It was 
considered very carefully by the trade union side. We accepted it with our 
eyes open. We felt it was a good offer, that it covered the evidence, and we 
realised that if we had gone any further, if we had gone to the tribunal and 
tried to get more, almost certainly we should have lost about two months of 
time and still not come out with more than 3d.” 

The union representatives can be divided between full-time officials (the 
professionals) and those who still work in local government (the laymen). The 
different unions use these two groups in different proportions, but there is no 
indication in any union that one behaves differently than the other within 


the machinery. Laymen may feel they would not settle for as low a figure! 


as would be acceptable to the professionals. And the professionals see the 
layman as an amateur, one who has not perfected the tools of negotiation 
and one who is not aware “of the whole picture. ” But each accepts the 
value of the other. The ability of the representative probably has little effect 
on the course of national claims though it may be important in winning 
appeals cases. The pattern of negotiations and the basis for settlement and 
the limits are too firmly established for the most astute negotiator to break. 


The branches appear unaware of the true atmosphere within the N.J.C5i 


The union representative daily bridges this gap, perhaps not himself surt 
which is the reality of effective action—the even-toned talk at the N.J.C. of 
the branch demands for pressure and results. He still may hesitate to bring 


the members into the atmosphere of negotiations lest they wonder howy 


effective their union can be in such a situation. The union member finds it 
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difficult enough to get his union to be responsive to his wishes. His national 
conference and executive seem far off. That so many items reach the top 
and are handled is impressive and a tribute to determination. But no one 
can be sure what the member’s reaction would be if he viewed his union 
as an integral part of the negotiation machinery, adjudicating problems on 
an equal footing with the employers and working in a generally relaxed 
atmosphere, rather than forever doing battle. 

Many an employer representative finds that the only people who question 
him about his N.J.C. activities are those with whom he has personal contact 
in his home Local Authority. His position brings him prestige which he 
covets and his advice is sought because of his special knowledge. Since he 
need not declare himself on current N.J.C. issues (the Authorities and public 
are unaware of what is being considered until after a decision is made) and 
because the mechanics of the N.J.C. allow him to refuse responsibility for 
employer side or N.J.C. decisions, he is in an unassailable but key position. 

Decisions, then, are determined by a what a representative personally brings 
to his job, his own sense of loyalty and responsibility and how he reacts to 
the other representatives and the influence of the N.J.C. staff. Once 
appointed, the representatives work in isolation from those they are presumed 
torepresent. What are the limits of their decision-making and, following from 
that, what are the limits that the machinery can impose on the authorities ? 
For the unions the machinery must yield sufficient benefits to prevent 
membership pressure from becoming explosive. The present formulae used 
in N.J.C. wage setting appear sufficient to prevent an explosion. This is 
equally true of the Local Authorities. N.J.C. decisions have not been 
sufficiently disturbing to cause them to insist on changes or to desert the 
machinery. 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING 
Nothing in the previous descriptions of the mechanics of decision making 
within the N.J.C. machinery resembles the traditional concepts of collective 
bargaining. 

Charles Gregory wrote: “ Traditionally, in this country (the United 
States) the private parties concerned have conducted the negotiation of 
collective bargaining agreements, government having intervened through 


» mediation and conciliation merely to get the parties together on some mutually 


satisfactory compromise basis. The backbone of collective bargaining has 
always been economic coercion, which includes union recourses like strikes, 
boycotts and picketing, as well as employer recourses like shut-downs, 
lock-outs and farming-out work. Naturally, a good deal of collective bar- 
gaining takes place around a conference table, but those who believe that such 
parliamentary procedure is all there is to collective bargaining are just kidding 
themselves.”*4 Certainly for the public service and increasingly so for private 
industry must be added the use of political action and the attempt to rally 
public opinion. Implied in this concept of collective bargaining is the 
assumption that the negotiators represent organisational strength and economic 
power. None of the above factors are present in N.J.C. negotiations. 

For the employers’ side the division of representatives on the N.J.C. has 
nO more justification than convenience. On the trade union side the situation 
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is worse. For how can the views of the local government workers be properly 

represented if there is no provision for N.J.C. representation according to 
organisational strength? If N.U.P.E. members in the northern district 
cannot be represented on the Northern Provincial Council or if the 
T. & G.W.U. continue to have fewer members but more votes than N.U.P.E 
on the Manual Workers’ N.J.C., can the machinery claim to reflect and 
properly consider the views of the local government workers? One cannot | 
assume a similarity of view between organisations. N.U.P.E. and th 
T. & G.W.U. have been at odds on issues and many a local government 

worker has had to decide between the two. The machinery does not reflect 

his decision. 

As organisational strength is no longer a factor in N.J.C. representation, 
so it is declining in importance as a factor in negotiations. All the unions,’ 
including N.A.L.G.O., sometimes talk as if the pressure of numbers is still F 
producing results, but N.A.L.G.O. has never used nor threatened to use the | 
force of its total membership. The manual workers have struck against 
individual authorities but a national strike is hardly conceivable. The very 
process of moving to national negotiations has made strike action mort § 
difficult and less effective. The manual workers’ representatives have talked © 
of withdrawing labour but have never felt they could successfully call a strike 
on a national scale. Superannuation has complicated the strike pictur — 
because of the fear of losing rights. A special report of N.A.L.G.O. said: | 

“The effect of strike action on the superannuation rights of memben 
requires particular notice ; and the legal position is clear whatever might in 
practice turn out to be the attitude of the employers in relation to it. If 
notice is given terminating the contract this is tantamount to a voluntary 
resignation on any other ground; and all that the employee is entitled to 
is the return of his contributions . . . [The] legal position is clear and 
instances have occurred in strikes in the past when members of staff 
participating have sacrificed their superannuation rights.” 


When one looks at the judical process within the machinery, for instance, 
in appeals on grading, one finds this procedure is not essentially differem 
from what is done when negotiating. The same N.J.C. representatives att 
involved. The same manner of decision making is employed. A short review 
here of appeals on grading will help make this clear. 

The first official body to hear a grading appeal is the Local Authority 
Establishment Committee or sub-committee, the body originally responsibl 
for the grading. In a sense this step is not part of the N.J.C. machinery. 

Under the A.P.T.C. charter, an officer has no right to appeal against 4 
grading unless the Authority has first proposed to regrade his job. If kt 
does appeal, he appears before the body originally responsible for the grading. 
The employee and/or his representative appears before the Local Authority 
Committee and makes his presentations. Members of the Committee may 0 
may not question him. The Committee is then left to make its decision 
private. There may have been informal talks prior to this between some 
the parties but the official meeting does not recognise the equality of the tw 
parties. . 

If the employee is dissatisfied with the decision of the Local Authority ht 
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can appeal to the Provincial Council. Even when the appeal involves a 
specific individual, he does usually appear before the Provincial or N.J.C. 
hearing body. Though the employees are not present, the level of advocacy 
is high. The union which is arguing the case also has seats on the hearing 
body. Some employers raise objections to this application of Whitleyism 
which is characteristic of the entire machinery. The individual is presumed 


, not to be influenced or controlled by the organisation appointing him. 


Objections are noted, the objector is reassured and the case continues. In 
some Provincial Councils those representatives who come from the Local 
Authority involved leave the room at voting time. They sometimes, but not 
always, refrain from entering the discussion of the problem. The parties 
directly involved in a dispute are almost always out of the room at voting 
time. There is no appeal by the individual if both sides reach agreement and 
this results in the appeal process ending. The union representatives vote 
without having consulted the employees involved and the employer repre- 
sentatives do not consult the Local Authority. 

From time to time N.A.L.G.O. members have pressed for the right of 
appeal at any time. The N.E.C. has stated that “ The employers are 
irrevocably opposed to conceding such a right of appeal. They point out 


_ that the effect, if it were conceded, would be that every review of establishment 
| by a large authority might produce an avalanche of appeals and that one 


certain result would be that local authorities would be reluctant to review 
establishments at all. Your council is forced to recognise that, as the right 
of appeal is an individual one, there is force in this argument ; but whatever 
may be said for and against, it also recognises that the employers are strongly 
opposed and that nothing can be done unless they can be persuaded to change 
their view.”’2¢ 

As in negotiations, so in the appeal procedure the representatives share a 
good deal of mutual confidence and are prepared to allow each other to appear 
in a good light. In an appeal, for example, the staff side representative may 
see that his own union is making a poor showing. Rather than have the 
appeal disallowed and reflect on the presenting representative, he may request 
a postponement or, for tactical reasons, a “no award.” Or an employer 
representative on seeing that a decision will go against his home authority 
and prove embarrassing may be allowed the necessary time for correction 
rather than have the council or committee vote against the authority and 
order compliance. 

The devices normally associated with negotiations are not used in cue 
N.J.Cs. Power is not a factor. Representatives are hardly ever pressed 
by their constituents and are in a position to ignore these pressures if they 
wish. Negotiations have become exercises in persuasion (in the same sense 
that the N.A.L.G.O. N.E.C. used “ persuaded” in their comments above 
on the right of appeal). When the N.J.C. representatives limit their discussions 
by basing them on the cost of living or relativities as they do in wage 
negotiations, then the process of persuasion is modified to something closer 
to fact finding. 

TOWARD EQUALISATION 


The greatest accomplishments of these Whitley Councils was the establishment 
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of tidy machinery for the handling of individual and group problems and the 
inclusion of low standard authorities in a national agreement that raised 
the general level of employee pay and performance. But minimum rates 
might have accomplished the same ends without discouraging those who 
would do better. 

National standards are now effective maximums. What started out with 
such high hopes as an aid to producing a more respected service is now a; 
contributing factor in guaranteeing that the Local Authorities will not be — 
able to attract in the future as competent personnel as they have in the past, 
In 1948, the then independent chairman of the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C. said: 
** Local government is in competition with other organisations for staff and 
so far as can be seen it is not holding its own.”*’ Since this statement was made 
the situation has deteriorated still further. This is a common complaint in 
present-day English life. But it is particularly dangerous for local government. 
As the calibre of local government declines, another argument is allowed 
those who would give over still more local functions to the control of the 
central government. 

Responsibility for this state of affairs is hidden by the Whitley machinery. 
The development of the negotiating machinery in local government and 
the subsequent transfer of wage settlement from the Provincial Council 
to the N.J.C. parallels developments in other aspects of English life and 
particularly collective bargaining. Loss of individual and local control or 
even participation, the centralisation of decision making, and uniform 
wages and conditions were equated to collective bargaining. The first steps 
were taken without an awareness of the consequences. Once the bureaucracy § 
was established, there seemed little anyone could do to alter its course. 

The final decisions to establish national standard wages and salaries after 
the Second World War were supported by all concerned on both Councils 
except the N.U.G.& M.W. The employers saw uniform rates as a check 
on the upward pressure on wages resulting from the competition fo 
employees between Authorities. N.A.L.G.O’s support for this position can 
only be understood in terms of a concept of justice based on uniformity. 
This also applies to the manual workers, but the decision here wa 
complicated by other factors. What follows is the documentation of th 
trade union position and the factors that helped consummate agreement 01 
uniform national wages and salaries. 





a 





The A.P.T.C. Charter does not set down a wage for every job and therefor 
there is a tendency to assume a great deal of leeway here. There is somt, 
but not much. The relationships of one job to another are set by tradition 
and these relationships are not easily altered. National scales are established 
and enough specific jobs within these scales are graded to serve as a guide, 
and the others find their place with surprising uniformity from authority 
to authority. The move to “. .. authorise and encourage branches t 
negotiate local improvements to the charter”?* has not gained enoug 
adherents in N.A.L.G.O. to win a vote on the N.E.C. or the nationi 
conference. In opposing the above motion the N.E.C. took the opportuni} 
to explain that charter provisions are not minima but standard and that sud 
a move would injure most members of the Association. It said : 
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the “Your Council strongly opposes the motion. Already, the resolution 
sed || of Conference that the Charter is to be regarded as a minimum has created 
ates | a Very Serious position in the National Joint Council, and your Council feels 
who | impelled to warn Conference that if this policy is persisted in there is grave 
danger that the employers on the National Joint Council and its ancillary 
with | Provincial councils will not be willing to negotiate further. 
way “When the staff side submitted the claim for an all-round increase of 
tbe 20 per cent. at a meeting of the National Joint Council of 17th January, 1951, 
vast, the employers’ side at once referred to the resolution and refused to consider 
aid: ) the application until the staff side reaffirmed the agreement made in 1946 
that the Charter provisions were standard and not minima. It is the fact that 
nade | Such an agreement was made, and your Council concurs in the view of the 
*t fe staff side that, until it is varied with the consent of both sides of the National 
ent, |, Joint Council it is binding upon the Association. 
wed “ It follows, in the opinion of your Council, that to authorise and encourage 
> the @ branches to negotiate local improvements to the Charter would be to break 
faith with the employers, to imperil the working of the National Joint 
Council, to end all future progress through national collective bargaining, 
a and eventually to inflict grave injury upon the standards of the majority of 
cil the Association’s members.” Similar moves at the 1956 Conference were 
al defeated and the conference resolved “ That this conference views with 
concern any departure from the salary scales negotiated on a national basis.” *® 





1 

ne If support for uniform national standards was abandoned in the A.P.T.C.- 

steps N.J.C., some union members would be better paid and some Authorities 
would be in a better position to handle their pfoblems. Yet staff and 


employer sides continue to support this policy. This is also true on the 
after Manual Workers N.J.C. But the differences between’ the unions on this 
incis) Council highlight the advantages and disadvantages of a uniform national 
check) Tate as well as other aspects of the machinery previously referred to. Large 
1 for SToups of N.U.G. & M.W. members now have relatively lower wages and 
n ca POOrer conditions of service than before the shift from Provincial to N.J.C. 
-mity. determination The union refuses to accept responsibility for this because 
gy) it was outvoted by the staff side. N.U.P.E., however, takes full credit for 
f the) Uniform national rates thogh it did not have the votes to put this programme 
nt on) 2ross alone. It is not easy for members to determine where responsibility 
rests. 

There is general acceptance of the fact previously explained that N.U.P.E. 
has substantially more members in this field than the T. & G.W.U. Specific 
data is‘ not available because the organisations do not publish detailed 
membership figures. In 1955 N.U.P.E. with 3 of the 16 seats on the Manual 
N.J.C. was claiming more members than either of the other two unions.°° 

In most situations there is agreement among the unions, so that voting 
presents no problems. But in this instance the T. & G.W.U. joined with 
N.U.P.E. to outvote the N.U.G. & M.W. to the satisfaction of the employers’ 
side. 

N.U.P.E. has since never failed to remind its members that this was a 
great and historic achievement guaranteeing progress for all. It has failed 
to inform its members (who under the existing machinery practices must 
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remain ignorant unless informed by their own union) of the essential suppor 
received from the T. & G.W.U. and the happy acceptance of the employer, 
Some N.U.P.E. extracts will serve to give the N.U.P.E. attitude. “ The 
fact that negotiations were now centralised in the National Council greatly 
assisted us . . . Having established the fixation of basic wages on a nation 
basis, the next and logical step was to secure a system of national grading 
To permit the several Provincial Councils to continue to impose local grading 
would have perpetuated anomalies, despite the national fixation of basic 
rates.”°1_ And the President in his address to the 1949 Conference said th 
*“‘ national policy (on wages) had made wonderful progress. In the early 
part of the period the number of wage paying zones in the non-trading services 
(excluding London) was reduced to two and that was followed, at a later 
stage, by a national classification of the different grades of employees with 
national consolidated rates for each group. The result of those steps had been 
to reduce drastically both the number of wages grades and the number of 
wages rates for the same grade of work and, generally, to simplify ani 
consolidate the whole wage structure.”°? And the Executive Council in it 
Report for 1951 said, ““ Thousands of our members . . . would never hav 
been granted these improvements through the channels of local negotiations. 
N.U.P.E. can proudly claim that it destroyed the old, discredited, ‘ parish 
pump’ system of determining wages on an exclusively local basis, which 
permitted individual local authorities to act as each thought fit. No one ca 
deny N.U.P.E. full credit for having caused national wage settlements to k 
established for all sections of the service. 

“In recalling this historic achievement, we also remember the sorry rok 
which the other Unions pursued during our great campaign for nationi 
settlements. These’ Unions not only bitterly opposed our policy, but many 
of their representatives exhausted their vocabularies in abusing us.”** 


But if N.U.P.E. was satisfied with this policy, the N.U.G. & M.W. has haf 


to apologize for it year in and year out. The Journal of the union for Marc 
1947 stated, “‘ By a majority our own representatives have expressed con 
siderable disfavour with the substitution of national control of wages ani 
conditions of service for the long prevailing method of provincial fixation ... 
But as the other two unions wanted it and had a majority we had to fall inw 
line.”** The delegates at conferences through the years have reported o 
protested “. . . most strongly against the policy of national agreements . .. 
that the non-prejudice clause be included in all agreements (of the N.J.C) 
which nullify agreements which we have by local negotiations secured, sud 
as in periods of sickness, three months’ full pay and three months’ half pay, 


extended mind you, since 1947, to include the cutting out of half pay, and 


including such as two months extension after five years, four months afte 
ten years . . . in cases where wages are in excess of the agreed rate they must 
be reduced to the agreed rate. Working conditions which are better thal 
the agreement conditions must be withdrawn... .”°5 “I am going to stat 
criticizing our National Officers now. Until March 1948 we in the North 
had better conditions than we have now. The first thing they did in th 
National Agreement was to abolish the Fair Wages Clause, which meant that 
several concessions we had were lost in one stroke. We had payments for 
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sickness years before the National Agreement and we had better holidays than 
we have now. We have lost all these things;...” “ These people think 
they have had a raw deal and I think they are right . . . We have attempted 
to have these people graded by our efforts on our own Provincial Council, 
but the employers’ side have fallen back, as they always do if they do not want 
to deal with the matter, on the old standby that it is ‘ something that should 
be dealt with on a national basis ’.”’°* 

Uniform national scales eliminate competition for employees between 
Authorities. But is this bad? This desire to eliminate competition can 
hardly be applied to the manual workers who are less mobile than the 
A.P.T.C.s yet their rates are more specifically set. 

National uniform settlements result in wages low enough to satisfy the less 
energetic Authority but not high enough for the imaginative Authority to 
keep the best personnel or attract them from other employments. Under 
full employment, with the agreed rates of private industry treated as minima 
by private firms, they lead to a progressive decline in the relative incomes of 
Local Authority employees. The resulting workforce does not present a 
commendable state for local government. The determination of uniform 
national rates slows down the negotiating machinery, removes officials still 
further from responsibility for their largest budget item, personnel, and 
satisfies the natural desire of the N.J.C. establishment to consolidate power 
within its own hands. Authorities have lost highly esteemed employees as 
a result of the national mechanism being inflexible or too slow to adjust to 
their needs. 

How then is the decision to standardise to be explained and what are its 
consequences? The deciding vote in the Manual Workers N.J.C. was cast 
by the T. & G.W.U. The chair of the staff side was held by a T. & G.W.U. 
man who was influenced by similar trends in other industries of his union. 
He may have gained some personal prestige by achieving what his times and 


§ union presumed to be the natural and proper thing. The belief that equal 


money wages on a national scale means justice, and can only by produced by 
a centralising authority, gripped N.U.P.E. as well as N.A.L.G.O., though 
there are important contributing factors when N.U.P.E. is contrasted with 
the N.U.G. & M.W. Northern and London districts of the N.U.G. & M.W. 
were well ahead of national averages and stood to lose by any national scheme. 
N.U.P.E. was weak in the better paying districts. Equalisation would remove 
a short run recruitment obstacle when competing with the N.U.G. & M.W. 
But all the unions stood to lose something. Union membership was lowest 
in the lower paying Authorities. LEqualisation made general recruitment 
more difficult. The unions now complain that workers frequently believe 


| the N.J.C. is the source of achieving benefits, not the unions. 


The unions could no longer start a bargaining cycle by picking the employer 
who appears most likely to concede the most. They could no longer point 
to a better paying authority as an example for both their branches and other 
authorities. 

And the Authorities? Those Authorities whose standards were raised and 
who became able to attract more competent personnel have gained. The 
Provisions of national agreements that encourage movement must also be put 
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on the positive side of the ledger. The continuity of superannuation or accrued 
leave as an officer moves from one Authority to another is commendable, 
But to the extent that a single national scale has hampered the work of 
Authorities who would or need to do better, has created unnecessary and 
cumbersome machinery and has destroyed an important yardstick of recruit- 
ment, the authorities are the losers. A national standard scale removes the 
responsibility of the Authority for considering what shall be the calibre of 
recruits and what scale locally is needed to attract them. Putting aside whether 
a specific wage will or will not attract employees, those attracted at a set wage 
in Yorkshire may be of an entirely different calibre than those attracted at 
the same wage in Oxfordshire. Must we decide what is the convenient 
national wage or shall we rather decide what wage will attract the engineer 


or labourer in sufficient numbers and of the necessary calibre in each locality? | 


In terms of performance and efficiency the answer is obvious, keeping in 
mind that the need for national minimums is accepted. 


CONCLUSIONS 

The following conclusions arise from a belief that people should govem 
themselves and that the greater the distance between the area of decision 
making and its application, the less democratic the process. The trend 
toward central administration and control is a reflection of our times and has 
its virtues. But the need for shifting control away from the local community 
must be clear and beyond doubt. Convenience and efficiency are too often 
confused. Administrative convenience is not an acceptable excuse for 
centralisation nor a substitute for policy decisions democratically made and 
carried out by representatives with direct and personal responsibility. 
Furthermore, unions and collective bargaining are equally good, as being 
essential in providing justice and a sense of participation in the economic 
life to the individual worker, as reinforcing elements to a vigorous and 
democratic society, and as providing an orderly process for handling the 
relations between employees and employers. But even if there is no reasonable 
alternative to collective bargaining, there are many forms this bargaining 
could take. 

It should now be evident that local government workers and the public, 
even the unions and the authorities, can be said to have participated in the 
negotiations described only in a negative sense. The machinery operates 
on the presumption that corrective forces would develop if negotiating 
decisions led to disaster. Short of this the negotiators continue to make far- 
reaching decisions according to their individual conscience in the isolation 
of the National Councils. 

The Local Authorities are losing ground. In some cases they have given 
work out to contract that they traditionally handled themselves. They now 
pay a premium to contractors who employ former Local Authority workers. 
Of course many employees in local government started work before tht 
negotiating machinery was firmly set and the service today has many employees 
of excellent ability. But what about the future? In the absence of other 
attractions, a relatively falling wage structure must mean lower calibre 
employees. The few people in decision-making places, the privacy 0 
negotiations, the elaborate procedure for handling minor problems, tht 
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continuing process of centralizing and imposing detailed rules on the 
authorities make the machinery stifling, anti-democratic and inefficient. 
N.J.C. decisions are resulting in comparatively lowering the calibre of future 
recruits. And this must inevitably produce less effective local government. 
English local government is today not as unattractive as when Defoe in 1721 
“paid £10 to be excused from serving parish offices,” but if men need no 
longer pay to avoid service, neither is the local government service attractive 
enough to recruit and keep sufficient numbers among the best of the nation’s 
youth. 

How can these trends be reversed? The restrictions accepted by the 
Local Authorities under this machinery go beyond anything required by 
Parliament, the Departments or the Courts, so that it is possible to suggest 
changes which could be adopted by those concerned if they wished to do so. 
First of all, the advance agenda of N.J.C. and Provincial Council meetings 
should be given wide circulation, including to newspapers and to all Local 
Authorities and union branches. From this must follow that those having 
an interest in a specific item should be allowed to appear and state their case. 
Private or unofficial meetings between the two sides can still take place and 
play an important and essential part. But the official meetings, those that 
now pass long complicated agendas in a matter of minutes, should in effect 
become public. There should be stenographic minutes and recorded votes 
and these should be circulated at least to Local Authorities and branches. 
Whether these are read is not an issue. The representatives should operate 
in an atmosphere aware that those they represent can follow the proceedings. 

I see no reason why these suggestions should add to the already unnecessary 
delay. As more decisions are made by the national body, fewer people 
participate and inevitably more time is wasted in formal lines of communication. 
The inefficiency of the structure has delayed decisions. Justice delayed is 
justice denied. Delay can be cut down by increasing the number of people 
and committees handling specific problems. There will certainly be delay 
if, as was reported at the end of 1955, the employers’ side secretaryships of 
14 negotiating bodies were held by one man, a familiar pattern right through 
the machinery. The excuse for this is the need for co-ordination. But 
co-ordination, which could be done in other ways, is hardly an excuse for 
bogging down the machinery. If the suggested changes were made, interested 
parties might be in a position to press the machinery for results and force 
representatives to make decisions in an atmosphere of contact with the local 
communities. The employers’ representatives might then feel called upon to 
justify opposition to hourly rate increases on grounds more attuned to local 
government needs than frightening but less relevant national cost figures. 
It would then not be enough to inform individual Local Authorities that their 
scheme for pay additions for long meritorious service had been rejected ; 
the entire local government service would know the reasons why. 

No one denies the need for a system of appeals for the settlement of 
disputes, but at the moment it is possible to take minor local issues to appeal, 
thus unduly limiting local discretion. If the area of local negotiation was 
increased by putting an end to this, and if information was more readily 
available, then the machinery would be speeded up and responsibility placed 
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where it belongs, on the affected parties, those responsible for raising the 
money and spending it and those responsible for carrying out the work. 
The establishment of minimum standards would be protection enough for 
the weak and those who do not know better or care less, and then 
communities which desire to do more would be free to do so. If they fail 
after that, it would not be the fault of the machinery. 

It should become normal practice for affected parties to appear whenever 
their problem is discussed. These cases involve at least a quasi-judicial © 
process and the parties should be available if necessary to be questioned and 
refute statements. Their attendance should also give them the satisfaction 
of knowing that the case is being properly handled. And in most instances 
the individual should be consulted before the representative agrees to 
anything less than the claim (although to make this mandatory might be too 
rigid a requirement). There is an element of seeking acceptable compromises | 
in these proceedings—frequently to the detriment of the individual. Thata 
case took six months because the representatives were too busy may now be 
acceptable to National Council representatives, but it is less likely to take six 
months if this excuse must be publicly given before impatient and affected | 
parties. These things can be accomplished without basically altering the | 
machinery. 

Other reforms are worth discussing, amongst them the composition of the | 
workers’ sides of the two Councils. Is anything gained by having minority 
representation along with N.A.L.G.O. on the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C.? Would 
not better service be given if their members were transferred to N.A.L.G.O.? 
On the Manual Council the most obvious reform would be union represen- 
tations in accordance with membership amongst Local Authority employees, 
if the more radical American solution of exclusive jurisdiction is out of the 
question. Both these changes would help to create clear lines of responsibility. | 
A return to more local bargaining for manual workers would be easier if the 
most important union in each Authority were granted exclusive local 
representation, and this would further assist responsible participation. 

Something should be done about the irresponsibility of representatives. 
Here too local negotiations would facilitate a solution. The present 
Associations should probably cease to be part of the machinery and perhaps 
replaced by a new Association established for the exclusive purpose of speaking 
for Local Authorities on labour matters. What is needed is for each Authority 
to have someone in the negotiating machinery responsible to it. The new) 
Association could in effect be an association of such representatives. 

Who should confirm the decisions of negotiating representatives? If the 
negotiations are local, this is a simple matter. The branch and the Cound 
can act as confirming bodies. But if the negotiations remain national as they 
are now, it is a difficult problem and must itself remain an argument against 
national negotiations. If negotiations could take place on a fixed annual or 
biennial date, delegate conferences could be convened before negotiations. AF 
smaller delegate body could be on hand during negotiations to whom the 
negotiators could report back and get instructions. For the Authorities, this f 
would entail the all-inclusive association already mentioned. For the manud 
workers’ unions it would mean a radical re-organisation of structure. Since 
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N.A.L.G.O. dominates the staff side of the A.P.T.C.-N.J.C., then its executive 
could be the controlling body. But the executive, and each of its members, 
would have to accept responsibility for the course of negotiations. If, as now, 
the top elected body of an organisation refuses to accept responsibility for 
the*organisation’s main function, the members are deprived of control over 
the very factor for which most of them probably joined the organisation. 
If the unions made these changes and the authorities had a simple association 

responsible for negotiations, then, with some of the added safeguards pre- 
| viously mentioned, the results should be responsible and responsive 
negotiations giving to the employers and the employees a chance to achieve 
something closer to what they are seeking. If they failed then they would 
have only themselves to blame. 
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Administrative Structure of the 
Hospital Service 


By JOHN GRIFFITH 


Mr. Griffith, now Director of Studies for the new courses of study for 

hospital administrators at Leeds University and until recently in charge 

of the Hospital Administrator’s Training Scheme for post-graduate 

students at Manchester University, was formerly a senior hospital 

administrator. He is therefore particularly well qualified to review 

Sir Noel Hall’s recent Report on the Grading Structure of Administrative. 
and Clerical Staff in the Hospital Service. 


s I write this (December, 1957) morale among administrators in the 

National Health Service is at a low ebb. The immediate cause is the 
Minister of Health’s veto of a Whitley Council 3 per cent. pay award for 
junior staff at the beginning of November. But there are other reasons 
more deep seated. For years there has been a steadily mounting sense of 
grievance. Only in part is this because salaries have fallen far behind those 
paid for comparable employment in other public services. There have also 
been dissatisfaction over recruitment, sectionalism, promotion. and appoint- 
ment procedures, lack of mobility and of incentives, inadequacy of training 
facilities and the status of those responsible for basic unit administration, 
ie., Hospital Secretaries. 

Difficulties of this kind are to be found in other large-scale organisations. 
By January, 1957, they were so acute in the hospital world as to warrant 
“an immediate overhaul of the existing grading and salary structure of the 
.. . administrative and clerical staff.” The then Minister of Health— 
there have been two changes since—and the Secretary of State for Scotland 
asked Sir Noel Hall to investigate the problems and to advise on the structure 
he considered best adapted to the needs of the hospital service. In accepting 
the task, Sir Noel adopted a time limit of 3lst August (notwithstanding 
that his enquiries were to be made alongside his full-time job as Principal 
| of the Henley Administrative Staff College) because the “ matters under 
review are very urgent and delay in dealing with them must be harmful.”? 
His Report has now been published. It should be read by all who are 
interested in this field of administration. 


BACKGROUND 


The background to Sir Noel’s observations and recommendations are the 
difficulties which he attributes to : 


deficiencies in recruitment of school leavers and the age structure ; 
fragmentation of the hospital service ; 
systems of grading posts and of “ pointing ” hospitals and groups. 


Recruitment and Age Structure 


As a career, hospital administration has, in general, ceased to attract young 
people direct from school. In consequence, the age structure on the male 
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side is very deficient at the lower levels. 
in the 40 and younger 50 age groups.® 





The concentration at present is 


Fragmentation 


Though the hospital service is the legal financial responsibility of tw 
Ministers—the Minister of Health in England and Wales and the Scottish? 
Secretary of State in Scotland—there are 526 employing authorities (Region: ) 
Boards, Boards of Governors and Hospital Management Committees ani 
Boards) with complete autonomy in the appointment of administrative) 
staff. Thus there is vertical fragmentation (Diag. I). There is also horizontal 
fragmentation because internally the general administration (i.e., the overal> 
administration apart from medical, nursing, catering, engineering and othe 
specialist administrations) is usually split into three sections—secretariat,) 
finance and supplies (Diag. II).4 a 
The result is not one service but many worlds—“ the world of Region | 
Hospital Boards, the world of Boards of Governors, the world of Hospitad | 
Management Committees (in Scotland—Boards of Management) and th) 
world of Hospital Secretaries and their immediate subordinates,’® and) 
within these main worlds, a series of little worlds due to the horizontd” 


fragmentation. 


DIAGRAM I 
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DIAGRAM II 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 
ADMINISTRATIVE AND CLERICAL 
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GRADES: 6G ‘80 259 123 179 56 
82 447 260 365 105 
96 939 604 843 239 

129 1695 906 660 

164 3289 1432 

166 6142 2271 


A 319 11902 2591 
A2 153 2578 513 2425 


























TOTAL 1189 8700 














27251 6062 


(a1) TOTAL: BOARDS & GROUPS (6) TOTAL: GROUP & HOSPITALS 
(INCL. HOSPLS) 


t This figure includes 4 Area Secretaries. As at 31st December, 1954, Hospital Staff 
of all kinds in whole-time equivalents was 381,429 (p. 33 “‘ The Cost of the National 
Health Service.” Abel-Smith and Titmuss. C.U.P., 1956). 

Source : Report of Ministry of Health for year to 31st December, 1956. H.M.S.O. 
Cmnd. 293, App. viii. 
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Grading and Pointing Systems 
Salaries are determined in two categories : 


(i) For designated officers salaries are determined according to the 
“* pointing ” of a hospital or group, and then by seniority within the 
designated grade. For Hospital Secretaries there are alternative scales 
and in consequence their rates depend also on which scale is selected 
by the appointing authority. 

(ii) For graded staff—by seniority within one of eight grades (lettered Al, 
A2 and C to G), except at lower levels, which are on a wage for age basis, 


In broad terms the pointing of a hospital is calculated on the number 
and nature of the beds. The pointing of a group depends on a similar 
calculation and,the number of hospitals in the group.* For example, an 
acute general hospital of 400 beds earns 13 points, 3 for each 100 beds and 
1 because it is a separate institution of more than 30 beds. Hospitals for 
chronic sick get 2 points per 100 beds. These are highly simplified instances. 
Distinctions are made between a considerable variety of types of hospitals 
and beds. For a large diverse group there are many factors in the reckoning. 
Troubles begin with hsopitals and groups near the border-lines. 

The Table on pages 76 and 77 attempts to illustrate the effects of the 
grading and pointing systems and indicates the large number of finely 
differentiated salary scales which result. The scales are centrally negotiated 
and under Ministerial regulations are uniformly and strictly applied with 
little latitude in individual cases. 

The general effect of all this is a complicated structure and much immobility 
and rigidity. Sir Noel Hall directs his efforts towards simplification and 
flexibility. 


THE REPORT 


In the matter of recruitment and age structure, Sir Noel considers that 
as the number of school leavers will increase in the next few years a modest 
improvement of conditions will enable the service to replenish its shortage 
in the younger age groups, provided the difficulties due to unsatisfactory 
promotion prospects have previously been disposed of. Some support for 
this view may be found in the response to the new National Training Scheme.’ 


Amended Grading System 


He deals first with difficulties due to the grading system. His recommen- 
dations fall into two categories according to whether they relate to staff 
whose salaries are below or above £983 per annum, i.e., the top of the Grade 
““G” scale. I have drawn a line at this point in the present salary scales 
on the Table and from now I shall use the terms “ below-the-line ” and 
** above-the-line ” with reference to posts whose salary maxima are respectively 
to the left and right of it. 


Below-the-line : For this staff it is suggested that a distinction be_ made 
between : 
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| @) Shorthand Typists and Machine Operators and their supervisors ; 

(6) General Clerks and their supervisors ; and 

(c) Administrative Grades in three levels: Junior, General, and Higher 
Administrative. 


The first of the’ administrative grades would be for junior entrants. Into 


' this would be recruited university graduates and others with comparable 


qualifications entering the service in their lower twenties. To it would 
be transferred promising staff from the clerical or stenographic or machine 
minding grades who had passed two subjects at the advanced G.C.E. level 
and the appropriate examination of the Institute of Hospital Administrators. 

Next would be the general administrative grade. It would embrace the 
majority of posts now in D and E with probably some margin of posts now 

ded F. 
ian this would be the higher administrative posts. Individuals in this 
would have either marked and substantial supervisory responsibilities or 
administrative duties carrying a substantial degree of responsibility in policy 
making, analysis or interpretation. 

Into one or other of these three administrative grades should be assimilated 
the graded staff (other than clerks, shorthand typists and machine operators) 
and all H.M.C. designated officers whose salary maxima at present fall below 
the line. 

The effect of this would be that the salary scales for these three adminis- 
trative grades would absorb all staff at present graded D to G inclusive and 
19 below-the-line categories of H.M.C. designated officers. These figures 
are not from the Report, but are my own interpretation of the effect of carrying 
out its recommendations. 

Above-the-line: It is proposed that designated officers above-the-line 
, should be remunerated as “ super-scale”” posts. Each appointing authority 
will continue to be classified for salary purposes in accordance with a 
modification of the pointing system (see below) but, in future, H.M.C.s 
should not have more than three maxima for these super-scale posts. In 
an authority with more than one such post, the salary of the second should 
be 80 per cent. and the third 75 per cent. of the senior post. Where there 
are more than three, the distribution of the senior posts among the three 
grades should be settled by negotiation. The effect of this would be that 
the number of above-the-line maxima for H.M.C. designated posts would 
be reduced from 34 to 19. Again my own interpretation of the Report’s 
recommendations. 

In total then the salary structure for grades at present graded D to G 
inclusive and for H.M.C. designated officers would be simplified, as I see 
it, to the extent of reducing some 57 scales to 22. 

For posts with Regional Boards and with Boards of Governors, the 
Statistical relationship of senior posts should be less precisely defined, and 
it is proposed that discretion within a reasonably broad salary zone should 
be left to appointing authorities. 

Recommendations are made that the increments in the super-scale posts 
should be rather fewer than at present, but on average greater in amount. 
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TABLE 
Pointing and Grading Systems (England and Wales) 


Maxima to the left of heavy lines 
Maxima to the right of heavy lines = 


(Sources : 
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* Below-the-line ”’ Posts 
** Above-the-line ” Posts 


N.H.S. Whitley Council Circulars A.C.50, A.C.52 and A.C.62) 





pSee Text 





All N.H.S. Graded 


Hospital Secretaries* 











Administrative and H.M.C, (Non-Tchg.) B.G. (Teaching) 
Clerical Staff Hospitals Hospitals 
Grade | Min. Max.|| Points | Min. Max. Min. Max. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
A 185 453 0/5 529 628 574 683 
Al 185 515 0/5 574 693 622 769 
B 299 546 0/5 650 797 715 873 
F 515 597 54/10 650 797 715 873 
D 556 659 54/10 731 890 797 971 
E 623 753 |} 104/20 731 890 797 971 . 
F 693 862 }; 104/20 852 1,037 923 1,141 | 
G 802 983 || 204/30 | 852 1,037 | 923 1,141 | 
203/30 983 1,185 | 1,080 1,30 | i 
30+ 983 1,185 | 1,080 1,324 | t 
1,097 1,358 | 1,201 1,486 | | 





























*Salary scales in hospital secretaries points groups are alternative scales. 


Hospital Management Committee (Non-Teaching Hospital) Groups 














Deputy Supplies Deputy Finance Deputy Group 
Officer Officer Secretary 
Points | Min. Max Min. Max. Min. Max. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 
43/10 442 595 465 628 595 802 
104/20 491 660 519 693 705 917 
204/30 557 748 579 781 814 1,037 
304/40 660 862 683 890 906 1,152 
404/50 753 983 802 1,016 | 988 1,285 
504/60 868 1,103 895 1,135 | 1,087 1,403 
60+ 928 1,174 950 1,201 | 1,163 1,525 
Supplies Officer Finance Officer Group Secretary 
43/10 650 890 688 939 890 1,196 
104/20 731 994 769 1,037 | 1,054 1,391 | 
204/30 830 1,335 862 1,163 | 1,223 1,570 
304/40 994 1,302 | 1,026 1,347 | 1,386 1,747 
404/50 | 1,130 1,481 | 1,201 1,536 | 1,514 1,914 
re, /60 | 1,324 1,670 | 1,369 1,714 | 1,658 2,093 
1,420 1,781 | 1,452 1,825 | 1,776 Ek 
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Boards of Governors (Teaching Hospital) Groups P/G = Post-Graduate 
U/G = Under-Graduate 






























































| 
Deputy Deputy Finance Secretary 
Finance Officer Secretary Officer 
Group | Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
ol & £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
—_ _-_ — _- — 1,092 1,391 
he 5 726 917 1,049 1,369 | 1,092 1,391 | 1,602 2,037 
P/IGA | 814 1,037 | 1,163 1,525 | 1,223 1,570 | 1,776 2,270 
U/G 971 1,190 | 1,447 1,792 | 1,486 1,803 | 2,107 2,671 
| Supplies Officers and Deputy Supplies’ Officers as for H.M.C. Officers 
Regional Hospital Boards 
| Deputy Deputy Treasurer Secretary 
Treasurer Secretary 
Group | Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. Min. Max. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
5 840 1,065 | — — 1,285 1,625| — — 
4 933 1,280 1,049 1,442 1,430 1,914 1,602 2,148 
3 | 1,049 1,397 1,125 1,525 1,602 42,093 1 720 2,270 
2 | 1,087 1,475 1,163 1,597 1,664 |2,214 1,776 2,381 
i a | 1,163 1,553 1,263 1,675 1,776 |2,326 1,892 2,504 
Senior Administrative 
Officer 890 1,092 | 
Assistant Secretary 1,049 1,336 | 
| Legal Adviser 1,447 1,948 | 




















Increments are anything from £12 to £106. The majority are in the £25/£50 range 
over varying periods—usually 5/8 years. 


‘ 


Number of H.M.Cs. and total number of H.M.C. Designesed Officers in each points 
group (Source : Appendix IV—Hall Report) 














| 
Designated Av. No. of 
Points Group H.M.Cs. Officers Designated Posts 
per H.M.C 
44/10... ne 13 24 1.8 
103/20 .. op 4l 99 2.4 
203/30 .. a 92 298 3.2 
304/40 .. i“ 77 304 3.9 
404/50 .. et 67 248 3.7 
504/60 .. = 45 199 4.4 
Over 60 .. - 38 188 4.9 
Others .. evs 13 35 
1,395 
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It is suggested by Sir Noel that the distinction made between above and 
below-the-line posts could lead to a separate sub-division of the Adminis. 
trative Whitley Council to consider claims of senior officers. 


Amended Pointing System 


The major recommendation is that while the pointing system should 
be retained as a background against which border-line cases can be discussed, 
its automatic application should cease. 

The pointing system was introduced in the early days of nationalisation 
as a means of measuring differing degrees of responsibility. Its imperfections 
have often been acknowledged. In a developing service in which the very 
essence of things is change, its automatic application has had inhibiting 
and unjust results. The more successful the hospital administrator is in 
implementing policy—for example in the reallocation of beds—the greater 
in some cases the risk that he will suffer personal loss by a standstill or a 
reduction in salary. 

Instead of the rigid application of the pointing system, it is proposed 
that the classification of Management Groups and individual hospitals should 
be transferred to Regional Boards in phased steps and that there should 
be an Appeals Panel to deal with cases unresolved by direct negotiation 
between Boards and Committees. The time might come when the pointing 
system would quietly drop into disuse. 

When a post is down-graded, the Report proposes that it should be part 
of the revised procedure that, failing transfer, the administrator’s position 
should be fully protected both with respect to agreed increments and cover 
against risks in the change of the cost of living. This is not now the case, 


Promotion Procedures 


Vertical fragmentation of the service follows from the attempt to ensure 
a really adequate degree of local responsibility and of local management 
and control. Sir Noel accepts this as basic to the interests of patients. 
Therefore he could not then resolve the difficulties confronting him by 
recommending a genuinely unified national service. Thus the central problem 
of his task as he conceived it was to try to find for a service which contains 
a large number of individual employing authorities, some of the benefits 
which characterise a centrally administered service organised upon a national 
scale. 

He rejects the idea of a national appointing authority and the proposd 
that senior administrative appointments should be made on the recommen- 
dations of a Regional Appointments Advisory Committee (a method used 
for senior medical staff) on the grounds that neither would conform to th 
principle that hospital authorities should appoint and have close personal 
relationship with their own senior officers. He also holds that any system 
which involved virtually unconditional liability to transfer would be 4 
disincentive to recruitment. 

His recommendation is that the Regional Hospital Board should send 4 
member of the Board or a senior officer or both to sit on the H.M.C.' 
Appointments Committee and to bring to it information about available 
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candidates when it is selecting a senior officer. At present, however, no 
member or officer of an R.H.B. is adequately equipped to do this because 
of the lack of information about administrators in the service. Hence his 
further suggestion that a regional register should be kept containing “ records 
of fact and not of opinion ” (i.e., details of age, length of service, posts held, 
professional and other qualifications, etc., but “‘ no routine reports by senior 
officers on their juniors”) from which a reasonable sample of those with 
the appropriate qualifications for any particular senior post could be extracted 
for the information of appointing authorities when a vacancy occurs. 

The supervision of these records and also of the regional post-entry training 
schemes at present being developed should become the special responsibility 
of a very senior member of the staff of each Regional Board. He would 
be “not unlike the personnel officer in a large industrial group .. . he 
would have little direct executive function.”® These suggestions are regarded 
as a first step to some form of regional information and advisory Board 
conceived as a valuable antidote to sectionalism and as particularly useful 
in a multi-unit service. 

From these ideas flows what Sir Noel considers a critical feature of his 
proposals, namely, the right of appointing authorities, after a post has been 
advertised, to invite for competitive interview candidates who may not have 
applied. He envisages that register search could be made on a wider than 
regional basis in appropriate cases and hopes the result of these procedures 
would be that all eligible officers would have a reasonable chance of having 
their names considered at suitable stages in their careers. 


The Hospital Secretary 


The position of the Hospital Secretary is fundamental to many of the problems 
of the career structure. He is the person responsible for the basic unit of 
administration—the individual hospital. A difficulty is that hospitals are 
of such disparate size. About half of the 3,000 hospitals have less than 
100 beds ; there are others of up to 3,000 beds. Only 160 Hospital Secretaries 
are above-the-line, i.e., above the £983 salary figure; 675 are below.!® 

Sir Noel’s recommendations are that the title should be reserved for 
“real” Hospital Secretaries—as distinct from someone allowed to retain 
the title for reasons of convention or custom—and that to these there should 
be full and effective delegation. They should be: 


the only link with the Group’s administrative machinery ; 


regarded by Group Secretaries as among their few principal senior 
colleagues ; 


paid substantial salaries. 


This last point goes with the need to allow room below the Hospital 
Secretary’s salary scale for posts which will provide in-hospital experience 
for junior administrators. This is all the more necessary if it is to be the 
tase that “senior officers of Regional Boards and of Management Groups 
should, at some stage in their careers, have had substantial administrative 
experience inside a hospital.” 

There will not be sufficient scope for this development unless a 
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considerable number of the 675 posts below-the-line are remunerated at a 
somewhat higher salary than will be produced automatically by ther 
projectea assimilation. Apparently it is this, among other things, which 
Sir Noel has in mind in saying that where the duties of the Hospital Secretary 
are on a scale too small to justify a salary equivalent to that of the mor 
senior Group Officers, some supplementary delegation of group work (e.g., the 
personnel function) might be arranged to justify the required level of 
remuneration and to provide a fruitful source of recruitment for other parts | 
of the hospital service. 


COMMENTS 


It is too early yet to record the reactions to this Report. One item which 
may give rise to a lot of discussion is a recommendation that Regional Boards 
should play a part in the selection of senior H.M.C. administrators. This is 
an established practice in Scotland. Regional Board representatives have 
often suggested it for England and Wales.12 What Sir Noel proposes is in 
some sense a half-way house between the present arrangements and a full 
blown national promotion policy.’* His proposals will possibly be criticised 
on this account. If the Management Committees’ autonomy is to bk 
encroached upon at all some critics will say that this loss would be more fully 
compensated by one national scheme than by fourteen regional ones. Th 





latter would in any event be of only very limited value to senior officers." 

An allied point of contention will be the proposed Regional Register. 
Management Committees still harbour suspicions about Regional Boards 
but less now than formerly. It is doubtful, however, whether these suspicions 
have subsided sufficiently to make the Regional Register a workable 
proposition at this stage. As a record for use in connection with training it 
would be invaluable. It is to be hoped that this aspect will not be lost in the 
clamour which will follow the proposals for its use in the making of appoint- 
ments. A register patterned on that of the General Medical Council would 
almost certainly meet with support. But for the purposes Sir Noel has in view 
something more informative would be needed. 

The proposed information and advisory service and the keeping of the 
appropriate records would probably be more acceptable to the profession 
and among H.M.C.s if it were to be staffed in some way outside the chain 
of command. 

Secretaries will applaud Sir Noel’s clear assertions on pages 5 and 6 of 
his Report about the subordinate réle of finance. They and far-sighted 
Finance and Supply Officers may, however, regret that there is no proposi 
for a generalised nomenclature for super-scale posts to mark a path away 
from the present horizontal fragmentation. Why should there not be, for 
example, Chief Administrative Officer, Principal Administrative Officer, and 
Senior Administrative Officer to correspond with the three above-the-lin 
maxima, and as an extension of the titles suggested for below-the-line grades. 

The amendments proposed to the grading and pointing systems will & 
generally approved. Further simplification could have been achieved if the 
number of points categories had also been reduced. Another observation 
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that will be welcomed is the one that the existing establishments control 
should now be discontinued in favour of control solely through the budget. 

Criticisms could be made, for instance, about minor ambiguities in the 
Report, but these are’more than outweighed by one’s regard for the obvious 
energy with which a very difficult task was tackled and for the fact that, under 
conditions which will be understood in the hospital world, the author preferred 
speed to precise accuracy. 

Sir Noel’s terms of reference precluded his offering opinions on salaries. 
It is now for the Administrative and Clerical Staffs Whitley Council to 
translate his recommendations into precise terms and for these to receive 
Ministerial sanction. There can be no doubt that some of them will prove 
costly. This is clearly accepted in paragraphs 98, 101 and 109 of the Report. 
In a concluding paragraph Sir Noel expresses a hope that the discussions 
which must now take place can be divested of immediate short-term financial 
considerations because only then can the integration which the service needs 
be achieved. 

The hospital service has always laboured under the handicap that the 
scope and intricacies of hospital administration as a job are not much under- 
stood. For Sir Noel, his investigation was “a deeply impressive experience 
to see something of the magnificent spirit in which the difficult and exacting 
work of hospital administration is being carried on everywhere ” (para. 4). 

In 1956, Mr. Guillebaud gave hospital administration a congratulatory 
whack on the back. This year it is Sir Noel Hall. What the administrators 
themselves want is a shot in the arm! 


For several phrases used in this article I am indebted to Prof. T. E. Chester’s broadcast 
of 29th November, 1957. 


_ 1Sir Noel Hall’s Report on the Grading Structure of Administrative and Clerical Staff 
in the Hospital Service, para. 1, p. 1. 


"Ibid, para. 110, p. 41. 

*There is no statistical evidence in the Report. Some data on recruitment and age 
structure are given in the present writer’s article on “Some Aspects of Post-entry 
Training,” pp. 705-709, The Hospital, October, 1957. 


‘I have excluded Scotland from this and from other comment in this article because 
of complications attributable to the Scottish system of Medical Administration. 


‘Hall Report, para. 12, p. 4. 

‘Appendix B of the N.H.S. Whitley, Council A.C. Circular No. 33. 

"See Ministry of Health Circular H.M. (56) 32 or Prof. T. E. Chester’s article in 
Public Administration, Winter, 1956, pp. 425-429. 

Cf. p. 103, ‘‘ Wage Policy and the Health Service,” by H. A. Clegg and T. E. Chester 
(Basil Blackwell, 1957). 

‘The Coalition Government’s White Paper, “A National Health Service,” 1944. 
Cmd. 6502 gives some figures in Appendix A. 

There is some confusion in the Report about the number of posts above and below- 
the-line (cf. paras. 46, 98 and 102). I have taken these figures from para. 102. 

“Report, paras. 93-4. 

4E.g., pp. 101 and 389-391, Sixth Report from Select Committee on Estimates, 
Session 1956-57, H. of C. Paper 222. 

"The Guillebaud Report into the Cost of the National Health Service, January, 1956, 
Cmd. 9663, appears to favour the latter, cf. (16 (i), p. 253. 

4Cf. editorial in The Hospital, December, 1957, pp. 819-822. 
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Tell The People 


By ROBERT BAYLISS 


Local Authorities are said to be close to the people. But do councillors 

take enough or any trouble to tell the people what they are doing and 

why? The answer is No, says Mr. Bayliss, a former local government 
officer and now a schoolmaster, speaking from experience. 


NTIL recently I lived in a village at the extreme north of a large county. 

There was a Parish Council, and the names of the councillors were 
displayed in the post office. No other news of its activities ever reached 
us. The Rural District Council seemed quite efficient: its rate demand 
contained the usual mass of statistics on the back—quite incomprehensible 
to the average villager. The money was collected by a cheerful woman 
on a bicycle: what a pity the council never thought of distributing leaflets 
to all of us through the collector, explaining why main drainage had not 
arrived, or why dustbins were only emptied every fortnight. While I lived 
in the village a number of important events occurred: the county library 
provided a travelling van. The senior pupils in the school were moved to 
a new and splendid secondary school nearby. Several of our roads and 
pavements were improved. It would have been quite easy—and cheap— 
for the County Council to have used the local school, the travelling library, 
and its numerous highways department lorries to give at least some of the 
facts about the activities of the council. Our county town was 40 miles 
away: the newspapers circulating in the village had no county news— 
most of the contents concerned the neighbouring county, four miles away. 
No news was given presumably because no one had ever thought it was 
necessary to give any. 

I now live in a thriving and growing borough in the Midlands—population 
nearly 40,000. Its handbook is glossy and illustrated, and includes historical 
and topographical information. It does not, surprisingly, include a list of 
councillors, aldermen and officers : the map is a good one, but shows neither 
borough nor ward boundaries. There is nothing about rates. The council 
offices are divided between the town hall, in the centre of the town, and a 
large house in a nearby park. Glass-covered boards outside the town hall 
contain posters about flower shows, wrestling and dances—and, at the time 
of writing, a small county health notice. I have never seen a poster anywhere 
about the council or its activities. 

The critic may dismiss all this. In a small town, he may say, notices 
and posters are not necessary. Everybody knows where the council offices 
are: old Bill X has been mayor twice: Councillor Z runs the furniture 
shop across the road. Is it certain that the man in the street knows all about 
local affairs? A slight enquiry I made in a small and compact Lincolnshire 
town about local elections indicated that the lack of knowledge about council 
candidates may be surprisingly common even amongst residents of long 
standing. 

The county in which I now live publishes a handbook. This contains a 
dozen pages of detailed information about council services and finance. 
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An up-to-date list of county councillors and other current news could easily 
have been prepared and inserted in the handbooks as they were sent to 
enquirers. In this county an educational experiment is proceeding—bold 
and controversial. It will not, alas, be necessary to state that there is nothing 
in the handbook about this—and nothing in print in the town! 

It is perhaps fair at this point to acknowledge that there are Local Authorities 
which take great trouble to publicise their activities. Much of this, however, 
seems directed at the holidaymaker—posters about the cathedral and castle, 
but nothing about the town planning essential to preserve both. Many 
towns use bold and pleasing signs at their boundaries: many lamentably 
fail ever to attempt a welcome to the visitor. I have visited recently a small 
mining town—a not very beautiful product of industrialism—where the 
Local Authorities battle with constant damage from subsidence. There is 
plenty to talk about there: two excellent parks, a new bus station, new 
houses. Yet even in the library, itself a victim to subsidence, there is no 
information at all about the activities of the council. 

G. K. Chesterton filled his London boroughs with gorgeously adorned 
liverymen: what a splendid thing it would be in our industrial areas to 
be made aware of moving from the County Borough of Xford to the County 
Borough of Ychester by a cheerful and well-designed signboard of welcome, 
which gave some basic information and- where to find out more. Having 
spent short or long periods in five conurbations, I am left wondering how 
the inhabitants know in which town hall they should pay their rates. 

Local Authorities have important work to do, and need public suppor 
and criticism. They must realise that the average voter is not an intellectud 
giant, nor a burrower in reference libraries, nor a feckless and apathetic 
numbskull. He is a decent pleasant person who likes his facts presented 
simply and in digestible quantities. He can be interested in dustbins, 
standpipes, lamp standards and public lavatories, but not through annui 
reports and evening classes. 

I offer these few suggestions as practical aids to a difficult problem. 

Every Local Authority, however small and depressing, could keep ont 
large notice board well painted, with the official name of the council, it 
coat of arms, and names of représentatives and officials. A map, marked 
with electoral boundaries, could be in a prominent place in the town hall. 

Every council has vehicles of some sort: with a little imagination almost 
all could be used to publicise some aspect of the council’s work. The movabl 
destination boards used on railway coaches might be adapted. How many 
councils bother to remind road users of the slaughter caused by road accidents? 

A third suggestion involves, in small towns, co-operation between County 
and District or Borough Councils. Why are schools not used to publicist 
council events? ‘There are plenty of them, they are usually well equippeé 
with notice boards, and are staffed with many people who spend their lives 
advertising, cajoling and hoodwinking their charges into doing a multitud 
of things, from learning their tables to feeding the school rabbits. Mud 
of the visual material is strictly on a shoe-string—drawing paper and stencils 
—and, at best, most effective. Not only are schools visited by a wide variety 
of people, but they may be evening institutes and almost all have playgrounds, 
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TELL THE PEOPLE 


where there is plenty of room for notice boards—and boards which could 
be reasonably well protected against vandals. 

The recent White Paper on Local Government finance included a section 
headed “‘ Responsibility to the Ratepayer.” Paragraph 11 reads: “.. . it 
is more than ever important that they (Local Authorities) should fully explain 
their policies to their own electorate and should ensure that their ratepayers 
can readily understand the financial effects.” 

A partnership between the town Treasurer and a hardened junior school 
maths teacher might produce an electorate who really did understand about 
rates and grants. 

The press has not been mentioned in all this because of the difficulty of 
generalising about its attitude towards local government. It is clearly quite 
wrong to assume that even in very favourable conditions a council’s activities 
will be really adequately reported. 

I have deliberately not mentioned names because personal impressions 
can be misleading. In my experience officials and representatives of Local 
Authorities are almost invariably courteous, helpful and hardworking. It 
is a pity they take so little trouble to explain to their electorate what they 
do and why. To expect more than a handful of people to take the trouble — 
to delve into the facts for themselves is illusory. 

One of the most interesting talks I ever had with a local government officer 
was about rat catching on a corporation dump. When the most obscure 
urban district makes the activities of its public health officers “ news” we 
shall be able to assert confidently that “‘ Good work has been done, and 
has been seen to be done.” 
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Boards and Parliament 


By D. N. CHESTER 


The Editor reviews two recent publications dealing with important 
aspects of the organisation and control of the Nationalised Industries. 


HEN the Labour Government of 1945-51 adopted the public corporation 

as their administrative device for nationalisation they may have thought 
that they were adopting a clearly recognisable, well-known and well-tried 
device. After all, there were the Central Electricity Board, the London 
Passenger Transport Board and the B.B.C.—were these not public corpor- 
ations and had they not proved successful? The last ten years, however, 
have shown that pre-war experience did not provide the answer to all the 
questions now raised about the working and control of the post-war bodies. 
For one thing the statutory provisions governing the new Boards differ in 
important ways from those governing the L.P.T.B. and C.E.B. and these 
differences, e.g., the much greater powers given to the Minister in post-war 
legislation, sometimes raise new and unforeseen problems. Again, neither 
the C.E.B. nor the L.P.T.B. compare with the N.C.B. and the B.T.C. in 
size or national importance, and, of course, the latter two were born in a 
more politically controversial atmosphere. For these and other reasons 
most aspects of the new Corporations have been subject to questioning, 
controversy and proposals for change. How should they raise their capital ? 
What should be their price policy? How should the Boards be composed ? 
What should be the relations between the Board and the Minister? What 
type of control should Parliament try to exercise? It will take many more 
years of experience and discussion before we can say we know the answers 
to these and other questions raised by this form of public ownership. 

The literature in this field has recently been enriched in two directions. 
Lord Simon of Wythenshawe has just put forward some stimulating views 
in his booklet The Boards of the Nationalised Industries (Longmans pp. 54, 
2s. 6d.) and the House of Commons Select Committee on Nationalised 
Industries (Reports and Accounts) has published its first report (H. of C. 
Paper 304, 1957, pp. xxiv-+212, 11s. 0d.). 


The Boards of the Nationalised Industries 


As Mr. E. D. Simon or under his present title the author has a record in 
private industry and public life which few can even approach. He also has 
the added distinction of being able to put his thoughts on paper simply 
and forcibly. Even if one does not altogether agree with him, for the views 
h: puts forward are not always obviously correct at a first or even a second 
glance, one cannot deny that he is stimulating or that he is dealing with a 
significant, unsolved problem. 

In his latest booklet he tackles the composition, tenure and status of the 
Boards of the nationalised industries, in particular the National Coal Board. 
“T have no doubt,” he says, “ that the most important single reform in the 
nationalised industries is that the Chairman and other members of the Board 
should have the same kind of experience, independence and security of 
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tenure as is common in the best private enterprise concerns.” He shows 
that the average service with the company since appointment as Director 
and before appointment was 5.5 years and 25 years in the case of the full-time 
executive directors of I.C.I.; 9 and 20.5 years for Unilevers; 14 and ll 
for Courtaulds, and 14.8 and 26.6 for General Electric. In marked contrast 
there have already been 24 full-time members of the National Coal Board 
in ten years, though the number on the Board at any one time has never 
exceeded nine and none of the present members has served as long as three 
years. Moreover few of the present Board have come from the industry 
and none has any security of tenure. 


Lord Simon believes most strongly that all, or very nearly all, the members 
of the Boards should be recruited from the industry and that once appointed 
they should normally feel secure up to retiring age. He does not feel that 
the first is wholly attainable immediately. “In spite of all the efforts of the 
Coal Board in training managers, it must be expected that another ten or 
twenty years will elapse before there will be an adequate supply of well-trained 
executives ready to take on top level jobs, especially as Board members.” 
As for security of tenure he agrees that if things go wrong the Minister should 
have the right to terminate the appointment of a Board member at any time 
—but if he does the member should get ample compensation. 


To a large extent these two general ideas go together. If after serving 
twenty to twenty-five years in technical and executive positions in the coal 
industry a man is offered an appointment to the Board in his 40s, he is unlikely 
to take it, however competently he may fill the post, if the tenure is for a 
few years or is uncertain. The attraction of such an appointment to the very 
elderly trade unionist or retiring civil servant is, of course, quite different. 
The statutes governing the pre-war Boards usually provided for a statutory 
period of appointment, e.g., the Electricity Supply Act, 1926, provided not 
less than five years for the Central Electricity Board. In contrast the 
emphasis since 1945 has been on impermanence and on tenure at the choice 
or, some would say, the whim of the Minister and his senior officials. At 
the moment membership of a nationalised Board is a gamble unlikely to be 
undertaken by any young or middle-aged man of outstanding ability with a 
secure and well-paid job. That is one reason why the average age of full-time 
members of the Boards is so high. It is difficult to see, however, how Lord 
Simon’s policy could have been put into effect in 1947, and indeed he is 
not saying that it could even though he clearly deplores the extent of the 
changes and insecurity. But how far is it feasible in the future and how far 
should it be the goal of public policy ? 

Opinion differs as to the degree of independence which a Board should 
possess vis-a-vis the Minister. The less independent the Board the mort 
they become in effect a kind of advisory body or have the status of, say, 
the Post Office Board in relation to the Postmaster-General. But legally 
the industry is vested in the Board, not in the Minister, and the Board is 
required to manage it according to the duties and powers laid down by Act 
of Parliament and only subject to any powers specifically given to the Ministet 
bv Parliament. The less independent the Board the more they are acting 
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BOARDS AND PARLIAMENT 


a sham, the more they are acting as a screen for the Minister and his civil 
servants. 

On the other hand, if the Board is too independent what meaning can 
be attached to the word “ nationalisation’”—does it merely mean the 
elimination of the private shareholder? In the case of Ministers and Local 
Authorities the public are used to the idea of a public body answerable to 
them for efficiency and for doing what the majority want. 

It is obvious that in some quarters members of the Boards are conceived 
of as being public representatives with the expertness being supplied, as 
in the Department or Local Authority, by the officials. To these people 
the idea of promoting the officials and furthermore giving them security of 
tenure, in other words treating them as though they continued to be officials 
and were not now public representatives, will come very strange indeed. 
Even those who wish to see the Boards composed of the best managerial 
ability, but also wish to see them amenable to public criticism and policy, 
may quail at Boards composed wholly of promoted career men, removable 
only upon payment of possibly heavy compensation. 

There is another factor which has so far favoured the appointment of 
men from outside the industry. As the Minister is anxious to avoid criticism 
he is more inclined to appoint well-known people, men who have made 
their name in the armed forces, the Civil Service, trade unions or public 
affairs. The up-and-coming man inside the industry is not likely to be 
well known either to the Minister or to the public. Lord Simon recognises 
this problem for he proposes that, in future, appointments to a Board by 
the Minister should be after full consultation with the Chairman of the 
Board and “‘ with the acceptance of the Board.” It is clear that the Minister, 
particularly one who was in office for only a short time, would be very 
dependent on the Board for advice on new appointments if these were confined 
to the existing staff of the Board. 

All this adds up to the fact that Lord Simon is for giving the Boards as 
much independence as possible. He appreciates that the Board must be 
more dependent on the Minister than the Board of a private company is 
on its shareholders and he even envisages the Minister taking a continuous 
interest in the affairs of the industry. Even so he says that “ there is every 
reason to hope that a good Minister in the future will be understanding 
and helpful, will secure the willing help of the Board in carrying out national 
fuel policy, and will carefully avoid any interference with its freedom and 
responsibility.” This may be the answer—or it may not. 


Parliamentary Control 


In 1953 a House of Commons Committee recommended the appointment 
each session of a Committee of the House, to examine the nationalised 
industries. In July, 1955, such a Committee was set up after a good deal 
of controversy. After three meetings it reported in November, 1955, 
expressing the opinion that “‘ the Order of Reference as at present drafted 
leaves insufficient scope to make enquiries or to obtain further information 
regarding the Nationalised Industries which would be of real use to the 
House.” In November, 1956, a new Select Committee was appointed. 
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Its terms of reference were “to examine the Reports and Accounts of the 
Nationalised Industries established by Statute whose controlling Boards are 
appointed by Ministers of the Crown and whose annual receipts are not 
wholly or mainly derived from moneys provided by Parliament or advanced 
from the Exchequer.” These are very broad and free from the restrictions 
imposed on the previous Committee, who were excluded from even obtaining 
further information about the current policies and practices of the industries 
which (1) had been decided by or clearly engaged the responsibility of any 
Minister ; or (2) concerned wages and conditions of employment and other 
questions normally decided by collective bargaining arrangements ; or (3) 
fell to be considered through formal machinery established by the relevant 
Statutes ; or (4) were matters of day-to-day administration. 

The first Report of this new Committee is full of interest, partly for the 
information contained in its 200 pages of evidence, but mainly because of 
the indications of the general attitude and approach of the members and of 
the procedure of the Committee. Some have criticised the idea of a permanent 
Parliamentary Committee on the ground that it would inevitably be looking 
for matters with which to find fault in the management of the industries. 
Lord Hurcomb, however, in his evidence at the first enquiry into the subject, 
welcomed some form of Committee because one of the greatest handicaps 
under which he suffered as Chairman of the British Transport Commission 
was that he got no opportunity of stating his own case or of explaining his 
difficulties direct to Members of Parliament. Judged by its first Report 
the Committee looks like meeting Lord Hurcomb’s needs. 

At its first meeting the Committee ordered the Chairman to write to the 
Chairmen of the Boards of the Nationalised Industries informing them 
of the terms of reference of the Committee “ and assuring them that this 
Committee will be always ready, so far as their terms of reference allow, 
to help them in their relations with the House of Commons.” The Con- 
mittee’s comments and findings in the Report of the North of Scotland 
Hydro-Electric Board are a good example of this help. The Committee 
explain the unique character of the Board’s problems. Though offering 
criticism of the Board’s work on comparatively minor points, these do not 
to any material extent derogate from the good opinion they formed of the 
Board’s achievements. They disagree with some of the criticisms of the 
Board. They conclude: “ In the fourteen years of its existence, the North 
of Scotland Hydro-Electric Board has impressively justified the faith of its 
progenitors. It has by now taken its place in the Scottish scene as a firmly 
established concern. . . . The Board is, however, still subject to a lot of 
criticism, some of which is unfair and most of which can readily be answered. 
Your Committee regret that not one of the Board’s annual Reports has been 
the subject of substantive debate in the House of Commons. They hope 
that this Report, and the debate which they hope it may provoke in the 
House, will help the Board.” All this is a very fine tribute to the work of 
the Board and shows that the Committee aim at being helpful and giving 
support where they consider this justified. 

The Select Committee took evidence from four quarters : (i) the Chairman 
and other representatives of a particular Board ; (ii) the Permanent Secretary 
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and other officials from the relevant Departments ; (iii) interested Members 
of Parliament; and (iv) any general critics. In the case of the North of 
Scotland Hydro-Electric Board a number of M.P.s from Highland con- 
stituencies gave oral evidence. The Chairman, General Manager and Chief 
Accountant of the Board had already appeared before the Committee, but 
the last two were subsequently called back to deal with points raised by 
the M.P.s. 

If the tone of the Report and the attitude of the Committee look promising 
for the Boards, they may look less so to the Departments concerned. The 
Committee took a good deal of evidence from an Under-Secretary in charge 
of the Trade and Industry Division of the Treasury about the extent of 
Treasury control over the finance and particularly over the volume and 
character of the capital expenditure of the Nationalised Industries. This 
makes interesting, though on occasion baffling, reading. The Committee 
comment very briefly on this evidence ; it was obviously given in order that 
they could see the picture as a whole. But at one point they say “ having 
looked so far at only two of the eight nationalised Boards which lie within 
(our) terms of reference, (we) are not yet able to say if there are any grounds 
for thinking that the influence of the Treasury has in any way unduly 
hampered or is hampering the initiative of the Boards.” They go on to add 
that neither of the two Boards (i.e., the North of Scotland Hydro-Electric 
and the South of Scotland Electricity Board) had made any complaints on 
this score. 

Even more interesting as showing the possibility of the Committee taking 
the side of the Board rather than of the Department was the cross-examination 
of Mr. J. Latham, Deputy Chairman of the Nationalised Coal Board, about 
a memorandum he had submitted on Coal Prices. The Committee quickly 
seized on the point that no change in coal prices had been made since 
nationalisation which the Minister of Power had not positively agreed or 
at any rate not dissented from (Q.1102). This led them to ask whether the 
Board had ever suggested a price increase, to which the Minister had said 
“No, it is against the public interest.” Mr. Latham replied that the increases 
that had been made and the dates on which they had been made had not 
always been those which were proposed by the Board. When the Committee 
tried to probe deeper, Mr. Latham was driven to say: “I do feel myself 
here in some difficulty. I am here dealing with the relations between the 
Minister and the Board, and I am in your hands. Do you think it is proper 





for me to explain to the Committee or for the Minister to explain it? I 
think there have been some statements made in this connection that this 
Committee would be rather cautious in discussing the practical working 
out of the relationship between the Board and the Minister, and I feel that 
I must be awfully cautious.” Mr. Blyton, the Labour Member for Houghton- 
Spring, Co. Durham, however, asked ‘“‘ Was the Board refused an increase 
iN prices to meet its commitments on imported coal and the new wages 
structure before May, 1955, and was that only given to them in July, 1955, 
alter the General Election was over?” (Q.1108). Mr. Latham had just 
Said he would be happier if such questions were asked of the Minister and 
he Obtained some support for this line from the Chairman and other members 
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of the Committee. But another member supported Mr. Blyton, but suggested 


that the Committee should discuss the principle among themselves and | 


settle it once and for all. Before withdrawing, Mr. Latham said he wanted 
to make his position clear. He would, he said, ** be only too happy to answer 
this or any other question if the Minister said that was the right thing to 
do, or if you (the Committee) directed (him) to do so,” but he “ would be 
reluctant to do it without having that guidance.” 

When the Committee resumed their examination, Mr. Latham was asked | 
to supply a written schedule giving the dates of the applications made fora 
rise in prices by the Board, the dates when any rise had been sanctioned 
by the Minister and when the rise became effective. At the time the 
Committee reported (three months later) the information had not been 
received and there for the moment the matter rests. 


The change in the terms of reference has opened up the possibility that | 
the Select Committee will feel free to investigate the relations between the | 


Minister and a particular Board. Some will not quarrel with this—indeed 
they will see it as a safeguard to the independence of the Board for Ministers 
and their senior advisers will be more careful about interfering with the 
working of an industry if they know their actions may be made public. Others 
will see considerable constitutional danger in a development of this kind. 
The Select Committee, if it is going to have a long life, will have to skate 
carefully over this thin ice. 

















INTERVIEWING FOR THE 
SELECTION OF STAFF 
E. ANSTEY, E. O. MERCER 

10s. 6d. net (7s. 6d. to Members) 


This book is a practical guide for the non-specialist to the proper 
use of the interview in selecting staff. It describes the best ways 
of preparing for the interview, conducting it and recording and 
interpreting the information which it provides. A final chapter 
offers advice to the candidate on how to do himself full justice 
when being interviewed. Lord Piercy, an industrialist and President 
of the National Institute of Industrial Psychology, contributes a 
foreword to this book, which will prove of value to all concerned 
with the selection of candidates for appointment or promotion. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
Haldane House, 76a New Cavendish Street, London, W.1 
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INSTITUTE NEWS 





Honorary Life Members 


Tue Executive Council has appointed Mr. J. A. Aird, Mr. W. M. Fraser 
and Mr. J. Shuttleworth as Honorary Life Members in recognition of their 
outstanding services to the Institute over a long period. All have been 
Regional Group Secretaries for many years, and the Executive Council is 
glad to be able to express in this way the debt of gratitude which the Institute 
owes to those who give such valuable voluntary service as officers of the 
Regional Groups. 

Mr. Aird, who is a member of the State Rivers and Water Supply Council 
of Victoria, was elected a Vice-President of the Victoria Regional Group in 
1935. He became the Group’s Honorary Secretary during the War, and held 
this office until last year. He has also played an important part in encouraging 
the University of Melbourne to expand its facilities for the study of public 
administration. Mr. Fraser is the Depute City Collector of Edinburgh, and 
has been Honorary Secretary of the Edinburgh and East of Scotland Regional 
Group since 1928. His unfailing energy and enthusiasm have done much to 
win wide support for the Institute’s work throughout Scotland, and the 
success of several national conferences which the Group has arranged is 
due largely to him. Mr. Shuttleworth, until his retirement a year or two ago, 
was a Principal in the Northern Ireland Ministry of Health and Local Govern- 
ment, and has been one of the Joint Honorary Secretaries of the Northern 
Ireland Regional Group since 1938. Those who attended the Institute’s 
Summer Conference in Belfast in 1950 will recall the flourishing Group that 
has been developed there and the esteem in which it is held. 


' Emeritus Professor F. A. Bland Honoured : 


)} Prorgssor F. A. Bland, one of the Institute’s Vice-Presidents, was awarded the 


C.M.G. in the New Year’s Honours List. On his retirement from the 
University of Sydney, where he held the Chair of Public Administration for 
along period, he entered politics and became a Member of the Federal House 
of Representatives. In recent years he has been Chairman of the Common- 
wealth Parliamentary Public Accounts Committee. 


Institute Conference at Bonn 


IN August this year the Institute, in association with the German National 
Section of the International Institute of Administrative Sciences, is holding a 
conference at Bonn. Members will have the opportunity to study at first hand 
some of the administrative problems of the new Federation of Western 
Germany and to see something of the Rhineland. Those taking part will be 
accommodated in modern hotels in the centre of the town and will have time 
both to explore the old university town of Bonn, birthplace of Beethoven, and 
to cruise on the river. Lectures, to be given in English, are being arranged 
by the German National Section of the I.I.A.S. 
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The Conference, which is being held from the 19th to 26th August, wil 
end with a dinner in the dining hall of the newly built Bundeshaus, the Hous 
of the Federal Parliament. 


Members’ Dinner 


THE first Members’ Dinner which was held at County Hall after the Annud 
General Meeting last year was such a success that the Executive Council ha 
had no hesitation in deciding to repeat it. At this year’s Dinner, which wil 
be held on Friday evening, 25th April, Lord Bridges will be the guest of 
honour. 


Diploma in Government Administration 


THE new Diploma in Government Administration for civil servants, which 
was introduced only in August last, has met with a good response. For th 
Intermediate Examir~~‘ons to be held in April there will be 94 candidate 
and 4 for the Final. 


Case Studies 


THE Institute has received a grant from the Ford Foundation to enable it » 
undertake a series of case studies in public administration in this country. 
An administrative case study is a detailed account of the processes leading tp 
the taking of an administrative decision. The use of such studies has been 
developed in the United States, particularly at the Harvard School of Business 
Administration, where they are extensively employed for teaching, and in 
more recent years a number of Universities there have joined together to 
produce studies of cases that have arisen in public authorities. The Institute’ 
series will be started by Mr. F. M. G. Willson, who will be guided by a 
Editerial Board consisting partly of University representatives and partly of 
nominees of the Institute. 


Study Conferences for Local Authority Elected Members 


Tue Exeter Group is the second to co-operate with Institute Headquartes 
in arranging a conference on local government administration for elected 
members of local authorities. It will be held at Exeter University on 28th ani 
29th March, and invitations will shortly be sent out to local authorities in 
Devon, Dorset and Somerset, situated within easy travelling distance o 
Exeter. Speakers will include Sir Harold Banwell, Mr. J. L. Hampshire, 
County Treasurer of Kent and Mr. James MacColl, M.P. for Widnes, and 
formerly Mayor of Paddington. The Brighton and Nottingham Groups 
expect to organise similar conferences early in 1959. 
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Central Administration in Britain 


By PRoFEssSOR W. J. M. MACKENZIE and J. W. Grove. Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd 


Pp. 504. 30s. 


TEN years ago it was almost impossible 
for the prospective recruit to the Civil 
Service to find out what the job was all 
about. A few pre-war books survived, 
but they were out of date and therefore 
inaccurate and misleading. The last 
decade has brought a rich harvest of 
literature, expository, descriptive and 
reflective, covering virtually every aspect 
of the central administration. And now 
Professor Mackenzie and Mr. Grove have 
compiled an admirably lucid, readable 
and comprehensive text book which will 
supersede most of its predecessors and 
should satisfy for years to come the 
reasonable demands of students, civil 
servants seeking to widen their under- 
standing of their profession and the 
general reader with a taste for omniscience. 

The authors stress that their work 
makes no special claim to originality 
except in the manner of its presentation. 
It is true that where so much has been 
written little remained to be added. 
Nor does the book offer very much by 
way of comment or criticism. It is what 
it purports to be: ‘‘A systematic ex~ 
position of what is already known.” 
Its virtue lies in its system, and its easy, 
human approach. Any authors who 
attempt to survey the whole wide sweep 
of central administration and give it unity 
are confronted from the outset by a 
difficulty peculiar to the subject: that of 
encompassing at one extreme the essen- 
tially human problems of an organisation 
made up of nearly three-quarter million 
men and women, and at the other, the 
nuances of an unwritten constitution. 
It is a tribute to the skill with which the 
authors have marshalled their material 
that they have succeeded in imposing 
form and unity on so diverse a mass of 
animate and inanimate matter. 

This success is largely due to the 
Tecognition, by no means shared by all 
writers on the subject, that the central 


administration is itself an organic thing. 
It reflects the beliefs and social background 
of the thousands of men and women who 
compose it—the “‘ Spirit of the Age” in 
Hazlitt’s phrase. But its peculiar char- 
acter in any particular decade is imposed 
by the few score men (and women it is 
now fair to add) at the top. ; 

It is this vital recognition of the impact 
of human ideas and idealism on the 
Government machine, coupled with a 
laborious and painstaking survey of every 
nut and bolt and cog in the machine 
itself, which gives this book a claim to 
originality which its authors are too 
modest to assert. An authentic note is 
struck by such observations as: ‘“‘ The 
habit of dropping in for a gossip, or a 
meeting over lunch, does something to 
ease the flow of business and to settle 
patterns of influence within an office.” 
“A Private Secretary ... will be 
unsuccessful as an official unless he can 
establish a personal relationship with his 
* master ’ which is not far short of friend- 
ship.” ‘“‘ [The Treasury] retains a certain 
atmosphere of intimacy and informality, 
of casual rather than bureaucratic efficiency 

. many of the staff have worked 
together for years through vicissitudes, 
and through many fashions in economic 
and political theory.” 

Again and again one has the impression 
that the authors have been at pains to 
penetrate as near to the heart of whatever 
makes the central administration work as 
it is possible for outsiders to get. The 
final analysis, inevitably, just eludes 
them, for at the highest level all is obscure. 
What are the real relations between 
Ministers and their officials, between the 
Cabinet and the permanent administra- 
tion? Everyone knows that Civil Servants 
advise, Ministers decide, each recognising 
the role of the other, and all being harmony. 
And everyone also knows that that is only 
half the picture. To fill in the rest we 
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must await the memoirs of those too busily 
occupied now by the day-to-day- business 
of governing to explain how it is done. 
One would like to see a Confidential 
Annex to this book enlivened and illus- 
trated by such stories as that told of a 
senior Minister who, on being informed 
that a high official would accompany him 
to a meeting with his colleagues, protested 
* Really! It’s like taking one’s mother- 
in-law to a ball.” 

Numerous checks show this book to be 
a generally accurate and reliable account 
of publishable material. There are slight 
distortions. The Cabinet Secretariat 
would probably hardly agree that they 
circulate “ draft minutes for concurrence 
or correction.” In practice, at all events, 
they circulate minutes, not draft minutes. 
Again, eyebrows would surely be raised 
on the Opposition Benches on reading 
that “‘ the main role of the Commons is 
to support the Cabinet.” But in general 
the book is sound and it is inconceivable 


that a civil servant exists, however highly 
placed, whose knowledge is so encyclo 
paedic that he could not with advantage 
dip into it from time to time. His amour 
propre is amply safeguarded by the 
authors’ engaging confession that ‘‘ anyone 
who has lived with British central admin- 
istration develops a certain affection and 
respect for it, as the accretion of the 
wisdom and idiosyncrasies of many 
generations of many able and public. 
spirited men and women.” 

For completeness there are chapters 
on the courts of law (alas, the book stops 
short at Donoughmore: Franks was too 
recent), the local authorities and the 
independent public bodies ; and there is 
a stimulating essay on publics and the 
public. A selected bibliography and a 
comprehensive index give a final im- 
pression of a thoroughly useful and 
scholarly work. 


T. A. CRITCHLEY 


Information for Administrators : A Guide to Publications 
and Services for Management in Business and Government 
By PAUL WASSERMAN. Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi+375. $6. 


CoRNELL’s Graduate School of Business 
and Public Administration plans to publish 
a series of Studies in Policy and Admin- 
istration. This volume, the first of the 
series, is compiled by the School’s 
Librarian and Assistant Professor and 
deals with sources of information. The 
Dean hopes that out of the School’s 
research fresh material on the administra- 
tive process will thus be made available. 
He does not define administration or the 
administrative process, but Mr. Wasser- 
man in his introduction asserts that his 
book “‘ reflects the philosophy upon which 
the Graduate School of Business and 
Public Administration is based—that the 
elements of the administrative process are 
universal, and that the setting, whether 
business or public, does not affect the 
basic framework of managerial action.” 
Mr. Wasserman intends his work to be 
used directly not only by students, but 
also by Government officials and business- 
men. He hopes, too, that journalists and 
librarians may find it useful. In fact, his 
book in approach, method and scope, is 
unmistakably an American special libra- 
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rian’s compilation for «ie use of other 
librarians and information workers. 

The Head of the Business Information 
Bureau, Cleveland Public Library, has 
described this book as a comprehensive 
work, intelligently planned and especially 
geared to the needs of business librarians 
and executives. But however one defines 
administration, here or in the U.S.A, 
within the Civil Service or without, this 
is an honest piece of work ranging widely 
over American information fields, and 
surveying impartially government and 
non-government sources of information. 
The chapter on international information 
is somewhat sketchy, but is supported by 
an appendix listing sources of information 
on foreign countries within the United 
States. Librarians and students of the 
American economy in this country might 
find Wasserman helpful. To others its 
use is limited. 

The interesting thing is that there should 
still be room for a descriptive guide t0 
sources of information on business 
public affairs, since the U.S. is so much 
better equipped with bibliographical aids 
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to key subjects in the field—in particular, 
with guides to Government statistics such 
as Hauser and Leonard, of which a new 
edition has just appeared. Wasserman is 
not, however, solely concerned with 
statistics. He ranges further and surveys 
libraries as information centres, periodicals 
and newspapers as sources of topical 
information, the resources of trade and 
professional associations and Chambers of 
Commerce. He has thus produced a guide 
to sources of information, and not merely 
a bibliography or a list of publications. 
His choice of subjects and material is at 
times arbitrary, and, as he points out, 
greatly influenced by his own experience 
and environment, but anyone setting out 
to compile such a guide would at once be 
faced with this difficulty. He is con- 
cerned primarily with current needs, and 
only incidentally with historical material, 
but he has given bibliographical references 
to the latter where he felt them to be 
necessary. 

There is no British work exactly com- 
parable to this. One wishes there were. 
Dr. Holstrom, in 1951, published the first 
book of his projected three volume work— 
Facts, files and action: Sources and back- 
grounds of facts. In this he attempted to 
outline and document certain aspects of 
British life and economy for the benefit of 
the man who wished to acquaint himself 
with some field of knowledge other than 
his own, because, for instance, it had 
become relevant to the job in hand. For 
all its good intentions, it is not a particu- 
larly helpful work in its present form. 
Like Johnson’s dictionary, it is a valiant 
piece of individual enterprise, but the 
making of adequate dictionaries or refer- 
ence books now requires a team. 

In 1951, London University School of 
Librarianship organised a vacation course 
on Government Information and the 
Research Worker. This, with the subse- 
quent publication of the lectures, was an 
attempt to meet the problem of the British 
librarian and information worker in glean- 
ing information from Government sources. 
It has proved useful in many ways, but 
by its conception and method (a repre- 
sentative of each Ministry, describing his 
departmental material), it was bound to 
present too “‘ departmentalised ” a picture, 
and to the outsider, at least, to cut up 
— than integrate the body of know- 


What kinds of information do adminis- 
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Only in the statistical 
field has the subject begun to be explored, 
and the uneasiness of the user is coming 


trators need? 


more and more to light. Is he getting the 
right evidence on which to build his 
decisions? Mr. Macmillan in his 1956 
Budget Speech complained of the in- 
adequacy of British statistics—‘‘ We are 
always, as it were, looking up a train in 
last year’s Bradshaw”’—and enumerated 
seven ways in which statistical coverage 
might be improved. I. M. D. Little 
touched on the inadequacy of economic 
information in ‘The Economist in 
Whitehall”’ (Lloyds Bank Review, April, 
1957), and added “‘ Recently there have 
been improvements and more are pro- 
mised: but until these are achieved, the 
standard falls behind American practice, 
both in coverage and in the speed and 
frequency with which figures are supplied 
and processed.” Professor R. G. D. 
Allen, in reviewing Professor Devon’s 
Introduction to British Statistics, has 
stressed the fact that official guidance to 
the use of statistics is also inadequate. 
But, though so far little official help has 
been forthcoming, the Royal Statistical 
Society’s Sources and nature of the 
statistics of the United Kingdom, in two 
volumes, edited by M. G. Kendall, has, 
in its ‘“‘ Thirty-nine Articles,” brought 
together and critically assessed a mass of 
previously scattered information from 
official and non-official sources. C. F. 
Carter and A. D. Roy had, meanwhile, 
in 1954, produced a selective and critical 
account of economic statistics for the 
National Institute of Economic and Social 
Research. A P.E.P. broadsheet, Statistics 
for Government, has just surveyed recent 
advances in the compilation of official 
statistics, and has emphasised the urgent 
need, whatever the difficulties, to collect 
and publish certain others. 

More and better statistics are generally 
agreed by statesmen, economists and civil 
servants to be vitally necessary. If the 
British businessman shared the American’s 
conviction that statistics were important 
to him, it might be easier to collect 
figures from industry. Moreover, “raw” 
statistics are not enough; we need more 
guidance to the reports on attitudes, 
tendencies and potentialities (in, say, the 
market field), which may as yet be too 
nebulous for statistical formulation, but 
significant when assessed by the trained 
and experienced mind. We equally need 
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to know of the finished product from 
statistical raw material—analyses, fore- 
casts and interpretations—even if no two 
crystal-gazers ever see eye to eye! Indexes 
and abstracts lag too far behind and are 
limited mainly to published material. 
The Times has pointed out in welcoming 
the publication of The Organisation of 
British Central Government 1914-56, 
that, although the Labour Government 
did something towards bridging the 
intelligence gap, there is still a great deal 
of work to be done. 

And outside the statistical field altogether 
it is often difficult to find out the kind of 
thing administrators, from time to time, 
need to know. For instance, there is not 
nearly enough, on paper, in accessible and 
reliable form, about British institutions, 
firms, associations and other bodies. Their 
reports and constitutions may well be 
** publicly available ” in the sense that they 
are not confidential: they are just 
scattered, unlisted, hard to come by. And 


the same goes for biographical materia), 
in administration and management field 
particularly. The Directory of Directon, 
for instance, is too scanty in the detaik 
given, Who’s Who too narrow in its scope, 
Again the Americans are ahead of us with 
reference tools. This kind of information 
may perhaps seem unimportant beside th 
National Income statistics, but it can om 
occasion be crucial, and the search for it 
time-consuming. 

We have not given enough thought to 
the general information needs of adminis- 
trators, in so far as they differ from th 
needs of other users of information. They 
have hardly been formulated over here, 
much less fulfilled. Mr. Wasserman may 
have been arbitrary in his choice of source 
and material in the service of American 
administrators, but at least he has seriously 
considered their special needs. After you, 
Mr. Wasserman. 


A. M. Goopwin 


History of Local Government in South Africa 


By L. P. GREEN. Juta and Co., Ltd., 1957. Pp. 113. 


Dr. GREEN, who is the Research Officer 
of Johannesburg City Council, has 
published during the last three years a 
series of articles on local government in 
South Africa. These articles, appearing 
in Municipal Affairs, have so far dealt 
with the history of the subject, but it is 
proposed that the series should continue 
as a general study of the principles and 
practice of local government as it exists 
today. In this volume the _ historical 
articles are collected ; they deal separately 
with each of the Provinces, recording the 
main events in the evolution of local 
government from the first beginnings, and 
tracing clearly how the methods adopted 
in each Province arose out of the experience 
and practice of other Provinces, and out 
of the existing systems of Holland and 
England. 

The English system of local government 
has been exported almost as widely as 
our Pzrliamentary form of government. 
In Canada‘ and the West Indies, New 
Zealand, India and elsewhere, the English 
forms have been followed, according to 
the period in which they were adopted. 
Not only Mayors and Town Clerks, but 
+ also vestries, hundreds, overseers, sheriffs 
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and custodes rotulorum have taken root 
in various distant corners of the world. 

South Africa, like other parts of the 
Commonwealth, has imitated the English 
pattern, but is different in that it has also 
adopted much of the Dutch system; 
landdrosts and heemraaden were instituted 
side by side with mayors and councillon. 
Probably the most influential precedent 
of all was the English open vestry, working 
through an executive committee. i 
was the model on which was framed the 
Municipal Ordinance of 1836 in the Cape, 
copied in the Natal Municipal Ordinance 
of 1847; the Orange Free State adopted 
it in 1856, with variations copied from 
Natal, and the South African Republic 
adapted it to the Transvaal in 1883. 
Thus there grew up in South Africa 4 
strong tradition of popular participation, 
at a time when the tendency in 
was in the opposite direction—when th 
open vestries were being superseded by 
elected boards and councils, working 
through their salaried officers. 

It is the Dutch and English modes 
which have influenced the development 
of local government in all the Provinces, 
not the African. Apart from a few 
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references to native locations and regulation 
of Kaffir beer, there is practically no 
indication in this book that any people 
other than Dutchmen and Englishmen 
live or have lived in the country. With 
the exception of these few references this 
might be an essay on. the government of a 
purely European country. 

This book is clearly the outcome of 
careful and scholarly research ; little has 
been written on this subject before, and 
Dr. Green has had to work greatly from 
primary sources, without the guidance of 
earlier writers. He has done this most 
thoroughly, and has arrayed his facts with 
skill. But from the manner of his approach, 
and from the nature of his material, there 
is a tendency for these articles to be too 
often summaries of statutory provisions. 
He excuses this on the plea that the 
statutes are so numerous; between 1863 
and 1951 there were 139 Private Laws, 
Acts and Ordinances passed for Durban 
alone; the local government law of the 
Transvaal was amended and re-enacted 


Cities in Flood 


By PeTer SELF. Faber and Faber, 1957. 


THERE are three outstanding impressions 
left on the mind of the thoughtful reader 
of this most valuable contribution to 
writings on the difficult problem of 
dispersal of urban »opulations with which 
it deals. The first is the undoubted 
mastery which this author possesses over 
his subject, the second is the clear and 
logical way in which the results of his 
very thorough research is set forth, and 
the third and most important—the con- 
structive conclusions which he draws 
after his able survey of the almost 
intractable difficulties which face those 
who are seeking a solution of them. 

The axiom, now undebatable, on which 
the author bases the whole of his con- 
sideration of the matter is that the great 
urban developments are already too big 
and that something must be done about 
it. Simple enough to state—incredibly 
hard to remedy. 

The comment which Winston Churchill 
once made at a conference over which he 
presided during the war might well be 
applied to the thorny problems which 
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52 times between 1903 and 1953. None 
the less one could wish that the framework 
of statutes had been filled out somewhat 
more by a description of how the various 
authorities worked; what sort of men 
composed them, what they did, and how 
they did it. 

Dr. Green intends to continue writing 
the series of articles to which those 
published here form the historical intro- 
duction; it is to be hoped that he will 
ultimately republish the whole series as 
one single volume. As they stand at 
present the historical notes end rather 
arbitrarily and suddenly, the chapter on 
the Cape in 1840, that on Natal in 1923, 
that on the Transvaal in 1912 and that 
on the Orange Free State in 1913; if 
the later articles carry on the story, and 
describe the system as it is today, in its 
practical working as well as in its statutory 
framework, the result will be a very valuable 
contribution to the literature of local 
government. 

B. KetTH-Lucas 


Pp. 189. 2ls. 


this book discusses—he said “ This is 
like chewing a porcupine quill by quill”! 
Familiar as the difficulties are to planners 
and administrators who are striving to 
cope with “‘ cities in flood,” let us consider 
for a moment those in the forefront. The 
eternal conflict between the equally vital 
interests of agriculture and industry, the 
ever-increasing nightmare of transport, 
and lastly, but never leastly, the cost of 
each and every remedy. 

One thing at any rate is clear, no 
remed’ will be either practicable or 
acceptable unless it takes fully into 
account, and goes as far as humanly 
possible to meet, the three main difficulties 
just enumerated. In his concluding 
chapters the author does make some 
really helpful and constructive proposals, 
all of which not merely deserve but 
demand the urgent consideration of all 
those concerned with these questions. 
It is not intended here to set forth what 
his suggestions are—the book itself must 
be read. Su ficient to say that Mr. Self 
makes abundantly clear what are the 
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defects in existing legislation—for example, 
the utter lack of incentive to any authority 
invited to receive excess population from 
a congested area and the absence of 
control over industrial sites in such an 
area when a factory moves out—and has 
his own proposals to make as to how these 
defects, among others, shou!d be remedied. 

In refraining, quite deliberately, from 


either attempting to analyse or criticis 
the author’s suggestion as to a “new 
policy,” which forms the title of his las 
chapter, it is hoped that enough has been 
said to convince every one who has the 
responsible duty of coping with thes 
problems that this is a book he cannot 
afford to neglect. 
HowARD ROBERTS 


The American Way of Government 
By ALFRED DE GraziA. John Wiley and Sons, Chapman and Hall, 1957. Pp. xvii+971, 


56s. 


THE problem which faces American 
text-book writers, particularly as the 
text-book must now, it seems, include in 
one volume all aspects of American 
political life, is that of maintaining a fair 
balance between the presentation of facts 
and the introduction of sufficient comment 
into the text to prevent it from becoming 
merely an encyclopaedia. In a text-book 
on government and politics this problem 
is all the more difficult because of the 
difficulty of drawing a line between fact 
and comment, and furthermore making 
that distinction clear to the student. 
The great danger of the text-book approach 
in the field of government is that the 
weaker student repeats, parrot-fashion, the 
interpretations the text-book writer puts 
on his material as if they were unquestion- 
able facts of political behaviour. 

Mr. De Grazia deals with this problem 
reasonably satisfactorily, and for the most 
part his book provides a useful introduction 
to the American political scene. Yet there 
remain certain irritating features. Sim- 
plification is the essence of text-book 
writing, but over-simplification cannot be 
justified. Mr. De Grazia, with some 
misgivings, refers in the preface to the 
fact that the book has ‘“‘many more 
illustrations than almost any other text 
in the field.” The use of diagrams has 
its attractiveness, and in some cases they 
serve well to summarise a complex 
situation. But their use on a large scale 
in a book on politics is bound to lead to 
over-simplification. Thus figure 14 on 
page 91, which depicts the separation of 
powers, probably adds nothing to the 
written text, but it does give an impression 
of neatness and lucidity in the operation 
of this aspect of the American political 
system which is quite illusory. 

Over-simplified also are the rather 
naive comparisons with the Soviet Union, 
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which are presented from time to time, 
but perhaps most irritating is the first 
chapter, entitled “ The Nature of Gover 
ment,” in which Mr. De Grazia covers, 
in the space of eleven pages, the historical 
origins of government, the social compact, 
sovereignty and law, and various psycho 
logical factors underlying peoples’ attitudes 
towards government. The discussion 
includes “ sociological ”? material such as 
the structure of Samoan government and 
the Chinese ideograph for “‘ state,” but it 
gives no inkling of the work that has been 
done in political theory during the last 
twenty years on “ state,” “‘ sovereignty,” 
“law,” etc. Perhaps Mr. De Grazia 
could hardly have hoped to have conveyed 
these researches in a few pages of an 
elementary text on American government, 
but that is an argument for the exclusion 
of such material rather than for the 
insertion of misleading and out-of-date 
ideas. 

With these reservations in mind, 
however, this book is a well-written text 
for the beginner. It has all the charac- 
teristics of modern American text-book 
development—a pictorial cover, photo 
graphs at the head of each chapter, and 
** Questions and Problems ” at the end 
of each chapter, but it also has a useful 
bibliography and a good index. The 
greatest value of this sort of book to the 
English student, however, is the informa- 
tion it contains about such matters as the 
organisation of the Defence Department, 
which would otherwise be difficult to find. 
Intelligently used as an elementary work 
of reference rather than as a book to be 
worked through from cover to covet; 
Mr. De Grazia’s book is a useful addition 
to the range of text-books on American 

overnment. 


M. J. C. VILE 
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Social Security in Britain: A History 
By H. E. RAYNES. Pitman, 1957. Pp. vii+244. 30s. 


In 240 pages, Mr. Raynes traces the 
history of poor relief and social security 
arrangements in this .country from the 
early eleventh century to the present day. 
The book traverses familiar ground and 
tells us little that we do not already 
know. But it has the great merit of 
drawing all the material together in a 
convenient form and bringing the story 
up to date. Moreover, it is packed with 
the kind of factual information about 
statutory. provisions that students who 
are beginning the study of social admin- 
istration find invaluable. 

Nevertheless, the book is a disappointing 
one. Its title and a promising preface 
suggest that it is to be a study of insurance 
as a method of dealing with social risks. 
The preface suggests a comparison between 
the development of commercial insurance 
and the development of social insurance. 
But these interesting themes are not 
pursued, and the greater part of the book 
is taken up with the history of the Poor 
Law. There is only cursory treatment 
of the various proposals for social insurance 
put forward in the nineteenth century, 
and there is no reference to the current 
controversies over the purpose and methods 
of social insurance. One feels that 
Mr. Raynes has missed a valuable oppor- 


Government Budgeting 


By JEssE BURKHEAD. John Wiley & Sons, 
(London), 1956. Pp. ix+498. 608. 


BUDGETING has become one of the major 
processes in modern government. A 
budget provides a comprehensive statement 
of proposed activities which can be used 
both in settling or reviewing policy and 
also as a yardstick against which to judge 
and control subsequent operations. In 
the United States it is now generally 
recognised that budgetary systems deserve 
a prominent place in any study of admin- 
istrative methods. Dr. Burkhead’s book 
presents the fruits of much earlier 


investigation and thinking on the subject, 
as well as the results of his own original 
research and practical experience in the 
public services. 

The origins, nature and potentialities 
of budgetary systems have been examined 
from different points of view by consti- 


tunity to discuss, in the light of the 
experiments of the past and our own more 
recent experience, the potentialities and 
limitations of insurance as a means of 
dealing with social contingencies. 

The trouble is that Mr. Raynes’s 
subject has very wide ramifications, and 
almost inevitably he is drawn away from 
his avowed topic. Not only does he give 
an interesting and painstaking account 
of the development of the Poor Law, but 
he also pursues such side-issues as the 
currency problems of the sixteenth century, 
the Combination Laws of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and the structure 
of the National Health Service. All this 
is important background to his main 
topic, but the treatment Mr. Raynes gives 
it puts the book in danger of being, not 
merely a history of poor relief, but a 
general social and economic history, 
rather than a specialised study of social 
insurance. However, it is perhaps 
ungracious to criticise Mr. Raynes for 
not living up to his preface, when he has 
produced a book which many students 
will certainly find a valuable introduction 
to the history of poor relief and national 
insurance. 


E. HARRISON 


Inc. (New York), Chapman & Hall Ltd. 


tutional historians, economists, political 
scientists and administrators. The main 
facets of this far-reaching and many-sided 
topic are outlined in Dr. Burkhead’s 
introductory chapters. He deals briefly 
with the development of government 
budgeting, the economic and political 
environment in which it operates, its 
relationship to fiscal and economic policy, 
and the processes involved in preparing 
and executing the budget. 

The content and arrangement of the 
budget are discussed in greater detail. 
The grouping of revenues and expen- 
ditures for decision making is, Dr. 
Burkhead maintains, the most important 
aspect of any budgetary system. Estimates 
may be set out according to the functions 
to be performed, the organisational units 
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responsible for spending or raising revenue, 
or the men and materials to be employed. 
If the budget is to supply the basic 
information needed for planning and 
controlling government operations, it must, 
however, be in a form that shows up the 
cost of the work to be done. It should 
enable those who have to approve the 
estimates to see, first, that the proposed 
scale of activity is right having regard to 
other claims on national resources and, 
secondly, that the operations are being 
carried out with the greatest possible 
efficiency and economy. This is the 
object of what has become known as a 
“performance budget” or “a budget 
based upon functions, activities and 
projects.” In order to relate total expen- 
diture to the amount of work done there 
must be some quantitative measurement 
of the volume of activity. This tends to 
present greater difficulties in the public 
services than in manufacturing and trading 
organisations. Dr. Burkhead describes 
how the performance concept has never- 
theless been applied to budgeting in the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, the United 
States Department of the Army, and the 
cities of Los Angeles and Richmond, 
Virginia. Each has devised a different 
system of relating budget estimates to 
programmes of work in such a way as to 
focus attention at the points where there 
is most scope for action to control the 
scale and cost of operations. 

Budgetary procedures are examined in 
the third part of the book. Five distinct 
phases of the budget cycle are distin- 
guished: the preparation of estimates by 


the spenders, their assembly into a unifie{ 
budget, authorisation by the legislatur 
or other governing body, execution by th 
spending agencies, and accounting and 
auditing to check performance against the 
budget figures. 

The book concludes with a section m 
some special problems of governmen 
budgeting, ranging from the difficulties of 
estimating revenue to the controversy 
over the desirability of a balanced budget, 
and from budgets as a means of controlling 
public enterprise to the introduction of 
budgetary systems in underdeveloped 
countries. This last chapter emphasise 
the potential value of budgeting in : 
rapidly expanding economy, Provided 
that the system is désigned to suit loa 
circumstances and is not too complex for 
a rudimentary and overtaxed administr- 
tion to operate effectively. 

Dr. Burkhead keeps a well-proportioned 
balance between the discussion of genera 
principles and concrete examples of 
current budgetary practices. His illu 
trations are drawn mainly from the 
United States, though with some references 
to British and other foreign experience. 
He gives more attention to the role of the 
legislature and the central budget offic 
than to budgeting as an instrument of 
management within executive departments. 
Nevertheless, his book provides a valuable 
introduction to the study of a major 
governmental process which deserves 
more attention than it has yet received 
from political scientists and administrator 
in this country. 





J. S. Hines 


Bureaucracy and Society in Modern Egypt 


By Morrog BERGER. Princeton: University Press; London: 


Press, 1957. Pp. xiii+231. 38s. 


PROFESSOR BERGER’S study has a fas- 
Ginating back-cloth. A military junta, 
having convinced itself that the whole 
nation is “on tip-toes and prepared for 
action,” seizes power and, in the words of 
its leader, “‘ storms the walls of the fort 
of tyranny ” and stands by “ expecting the 
mass formations to arrive.” It waits and 
waits, but finds nothing but surrender and 
idleness, “‘a ruined treasury, an un- 
balanced budget and corrupt government.” 
A horde of officials consumes a great part 
of the budget, and (again the words are 
those of Colonel Nasser) “ graft, favour- 
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itism . . . and the abuse of influence by 
Government officials” are rife. The 
Officials are malleable and submissive— 
as long as they are paid. They are cuffed 
and derided ; the Army is put in to count 
them, a Civil Service Commission invented 
to counter the worst kinds of nepotism; 
their “ self-i »” as Professor Berget 
puts it, is low; some of them are per 
suaded, at great cost to the Exchequer, 
to retire. But they cannot be 

the service must remain large—not onls 
as the instrument of grandiose — 
but as a haven for an intelligentsia which 
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would otherwise be unemployed and dis- 
affected. 

Professor Berger gives us occasional 
glimpses of all this; and he gives also a 
somewhat jerky account of the develop- 
ment of the Egyptian civil service—he is 
at pains to point out that it is not yet, 
technically, a bureaucracy. He permits 
himself, too, an occasional (and most 
welcome) lapse into mere description, as 
when he confesses that the “ typical” 
Egyptian clerical muwazzaf is, for him, 
“aman sitting at a desk in his overcoat, 
his tarbush . . . hanging on a nail on the 
wall behind him, his newspaper spread 
out, one hand holding his demitasse of 
Turkish coffee and the other reaching for a 
buzzer to call in a messenger.” But he is 
careful to explain that the social scientist 
aims, not to communicate an atmosphere 
(this is the task of the artist) but to 
develop “ precise statements of relations 
that fit into large systems and can be com- 
pared with statements about similar 
phenomena in other times and places.” 
His instrument (I almost said gimmick) 
for this purpose is a questionnaire which 
was put, on his behalf, to 249 higher civil 
servants in four Egyptian Ministries in the 
course of 1954; and (although he very 
fairly admits that his sample is by no 
means perfect, it consisted of volunteers, 
for one thing, and the more politically 
sensitive Ministries were avoided) he 
devotes most of his space to discussion and 
analysis of the replies. 

The immediate reward for all this intel- 
lectual navvy work is meagre. The 
answers to the simpler, more factual ques- 
tions are clear enough: some 85 per cent. 
of those questioned were technicians, 
almost nine-tenths graduates ; nearly two- 
fifths were the sons of officials, almost a 
quarter the sons of landowners. Of their 
mothers 76 per cent., and of their wives 


Recent American Fiction 


THERE is a time lag of at least one year, 
quite often two, between the publication of 
a book in the United States and its general 
circulation in the United Kingdom. If 
the book has been a best seller it will by 
then have been put out in a cheap (rela- 
tively) paper-back edition. One of the 
advantages of the occasional visit to the 
Umted States is that one acquires the 
latest paper backs of this kind. A recent 
visit brought me three best sellers in the 
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13 per cent., were illiterate or barely 
literate. Of the graduates 15 per cent. 
attended Western Universities. But the 
more complex questions, designed to 
throw light on such things as the “‘ degree 
of westernisation”’ and of “ bureaucratic 
and professional orientation” produce 
less convincing answers. This is partly 
because such things are inherently difficult 
to measure, but mainly, I think, as the 
author suggests in his last chapter, because 
there is something gravely defective about 
the scales he uses to measure, for instance, 
Western bureaucratic attitudes and pro- 
fessionalism. 

He takes as the three components of 
Western bureaucratic behaviour: ration- 
ality and impersonality; emphasis on 
hierarchy ; and a tendency towards the 
use of discretion and personal initiative, 
but finds that officials most exposed to 
Western influences give greater lip-service 
than their fellows to the first only of the 
three principles. He concludes, from this 
and similar evidence, that “the study of 
bureaucracy in a non-Western setting 
points to the limitations of current bureau- 
cratic theory, developed mainly in the 
West.” One might perhaps comment 
without unkindness that Professor Berger 
seems to have expected rather a lot of a 
quite general theory, which apparently 
takes no account of differences within 
various countries and indeed within 
specified Ministries. Bureaucrats are 
shrewd and complex little creatures, and 
one generalises about them at one’s peril, 
as the author has discovered. His study 
is interesting, all the same; and he has 
set down his conclusions clearly and with- 
out pretension, and in such a way as to be 
of the greatest possible help to anyone 
who may wish to follow him in this field. 


FRANK DUNNILL 


field of government and administration. 
The first is The Last Hurrah by Edwin 
O’Connor. It is about a Mayor of a 
famous Irish-American city who decides 
to stand for election once more at the age 
of 72 and after a long period in office. It 
shows how he operates as Mayor, how he 
and his opponent conduct their cam- 
paigns and finally the excitement rises as 
the voting returns come in from different 
parts of the city. It can be highly recom- 
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mended to those who like to study com- 
parative local government as painlessly as 
possible and to those who just like a good 
story. 

The Golden Kazoo by John G. Schneider 
purports to be an account of the Presi- 
dential Campaign of 1960. Actually, it is 
a guy of the “admen” with their 
** adminds ” and of Madison Avenue, the 
home of such creatures. It tells how the 
Republicans employed an advertising 
agency to “‘ sell” their candidate and how 
the knowledge of the advertising techniques 
for selling detergents and cosmetics are 
used to this end. The other side also have 
their agency but they have not Blade 
Reade—he is the adman of all admen, not 
the candidate. 

Finally, there is The Organisation Man 
by William H. Whyte, Jnr. This is not 
fiction but as Burke said in a famous 
speech on the American colonies, “ fiction 
lags after truth.” The chief character is 


the “ organisation man,” indeed, most of 
the characters one meets in the book ar 
of this genus. Mr. Whyte himself is a 
Editor of Fortune. An organisation ma 
does not merely work for the organisation, 
he belongs to it—whether it be the larg 
company, the church hierarchy, a govem- 
ment department or a large research 
laboratory. Not very exciting or eve 
original you may say but wait until you 
have read the chapters on Belongingness and 
Togetherness, on The Neurosis of the 
Organisation Man and on how to cheat 
on Personality Tests—and a lot more, 
Mr. Whyte wishes to give more weight to 
the individual as against the large organisa 
tion, to the non-conformist and to the 
humanities. It rather looks as though he 
will have to emigrate to Mexico or the 
South Pole if all he says is true about his 
fellow countrymen. Or perhaps he will 
come and do the same for Britain. 
D. N. CHESTER 
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Parliamentary Sovereignty and the 
Commonwealth 


By GEOFFREY MARSHALL. O.U.P. Pp. 
277.. Ba 


THE sovereign authority of the Queen in 
Parliament is regarded as a datum of the 
British Constitution and the corresponding 
rule by which it is given effect to in the 
courts is a basic rule of the British system 
of law. Mr. Marshall examines this 
doctrine and its application in different 
parts of the Commonwealth. In particu- 
lar, he deals with the legal battle in South 
Africa about the meaning of the doctrine. 
This is a stimulating and new approach 
to an aspect of British Government that 
had tended to be taken for granted. 


Cases in Public Administration and 
Policy Formation 


No. 36 in the Inter-University Case Study 
Programme deals with the influence which 
the Mayor in a ‘ weak mayor’ form of city 
administration had on the appointments 
made during his period of office. No. 38 
concerns a difference which rose between 
the people of New Bedford and the War 
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Manpower Commission over the little 
matter of Forced Release, i.e., the directed 
and compulsory transfer of labour from 
one industry or plant to another. 


Democracy in Western Germany 
By R. Hiscocxs. O.U.P. Pp. 324. 30s. 


PROFESSOR Hiscocks knows Germany well 
and can therefore get beneath the pleasant 
generalities about the progress of that 
country towards what may be loosely 
called a democratic way of life. In addition 
to explaining the trend of political events 
generally since 1945 he also deals with what 
has been happening in local government, 
the trade unions and the Civil Service. He 
sees three dangers in the working of the 
the German Civil Service : a marked ten- 
dency to emphasise the political views 
rather than the neutrality of civil servants; 
confusion between the relative respon- 
sibility of members and of their official 
advisers and the increasing role played in 
the whole governmental process by officials. 
This is a most interesting first-hand 
account of the present working of German 
government. There is a very full biblio- 
graphy. 
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Civil Histories of the Second World 
War 


The following six titles are part of an 
officially sponsored series, edited by 
Sir KEITH HANCOCK. 


Financial Policy, 1939-1945 


By ProFessor R. S. SAYERS. H.M. 
Stationery Office and Longmans, 
Green and Company. Pp. xv+608. 
37s. 6d. 


Every aspect of the war effort had its 
financial implications, whether it was 
the mobilisation of existing resources 
of manpower and materials or the 
arrangements for the purchase of arms 
and essential civilian supplies. Also 
after the first years of the war, arrange- 
ments were started to ease the transition 
to peace-time conditions. Professor 
Sayers covers this tremendously broad 
field with authority and great learning 
and has produced a book which is not 
only in itself a valuable document but 
also an excellent and most interesting 
addition to the series. 


Studies of Overseas Supply 


By H. Duncan HAtt and C. C. 
Wricpy. H.M. Stationery Office 
and Longmans, Green and Company. 
Pp. xi+537. 37s. 6d. 


TuHIs book deals primarily with the 
kinds and quantities of munitions that 
were supplied by the United States and 
Canada under different financial arrange- 
ments throughout the entire war. It 
also shows the contribution of Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, India and 
the British dependencies in the eastern 
hemisphere. 


Inland Transport 


By C. I. Savace. H.M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. xvii+678. 47s. 6d. 


Tuts book is in four parts: the first 
outlines the transport resources available 
at the outbreak of war; the second 
deals with the beginning of government 
control during the first months of the 
war; the third describes at length the 
transport problems of the critical year 
which began when the heavy German 
bombing and post-diversion started in 
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September, 1940; and the fourth 
covers the period, from 1941 to 1945, 
when increasing restrictions were made 
on the use of inland transport, exem- 
plified by such measures as the contro- 
versial ban on the movement of flowers 
by rail in 1942, and the official campaign 
against unnecessary travel which took 
as its slogan “Is your journey really 
necessary ? ” 


Food, Vol. II. Studies in 
Administration and Control 


By R. J. HAMMOND. H.M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. xiii+835. 50s. 


THE second of three proposed books 
about food during the Second World 
War is devoted, broadly speaking, to 
tracing the changing methods of dis- 
tribution and rationing. Under this 
general heading there are three divisions : 
the mainly home-produced foods— 
fish, milk, eggs and potatoes; food 
control in emergency, as, for instance, 
when the normal system of controlled 
distribution proper to a war of attrition 
broke down or was in danger of breaking 
down under air attack or apprehended 
invasion; the third division is the 
administrative problem of rationing— 
the issue and renewal of consumers’ 
ration books and the management of 
supplies to the retailers through the 
paper instruments of coupons, returns 
and permits. 


Manpower 


By H. M. D. PARKER. H.M. Stationery 
Office and Longmans, Green and 
Company. Pp. xviii+535. 40s. 


and 
Labour in the Munition Industries 


By P. INMAN. H.M. Stationery Office 
and Longmans, Green and Company. 
Pp. xv+461. 35s. 


will be reviewed later. 


British Military Administration in the 
Far East, 1943-1946 
By G. S. V. DENNISON. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Pp. xviii+483. 40s, 
Tus book is the first of a series on the 
military administration of occupied terri- 
tories; and as an official history, it is 
factual and authoritative and at the same 
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time both interesting and readable. The 
Editor, Mr. J. R. M. Butler, writes in 
his preface: ‘“‘ Mr. Dennison’s subject 
has a peculiar character in that the 
territories occupied by the invading forces 
had all before the war formed part of the 
dominions of Allied Powers which expected 
to reassert their authority and civil 
government after victory had been won. 
The book is a military, not a political, 
history, but the author has had to show 
how re-establishment of Allied Authority 
was complicated by the impulse given to 
nationalist aspirations during the period 
of enemy control.” 


Government Departments as Purchasers 


By A. S. WispoM. Justice of the Peace, 
Ltd. Pp. 5. 4s. 


Tuts is a table of Acts under which 
government departments are empowered 
to purchase land. Against each Statute 
is shown the Minister or Department 
concerned, the purposes for which land 
may be acquired, and observations. 


Family and Neighbourhood : 
Studies in Oxford 


By J. M. Mocegy. Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xvi+181. 30s. 


TuIs is a report of a survey undertaken 
in two districts in Oxford: the one, a 
near-slum collection of mostly nineteenth 
century houses; the other, a modern 
housing estate. Mr. Mogey and his 
assistants undertook a comparative 
sociological survey of both districts, with 
a view mainly to examine the belief that 
good housing conditions enable people to 
live fuller and more satisfying lives. The 
results of his enquiries show that such a 
belief is not entirely true. In the new 
estate, for instance, a smaller proportion 
of the people goes to church or takes part 
in other communal activities, and keeps 
in touch with other members of the family. 


Two 


Regional Income 


Princeton University Press and Oxford 
University Press. Pp. x+408. 63s. 


Tuts volume, number twenty-one in the 
Studies of Income and Wealth Series, 
examines the value of the regional approach 
in economic analysis and the problems 
involved in using regional income data. 
The ten papers forming the body of the 
book are based on information from 
selected regions of the United States but 
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the group’s approach and findings are of 
general value. 
Industrial Trade Associations 


Political and Economic Planning, 1957, 
Pp. xiii+340. 30s. 


Tuis is the first full-scale study of al 


aspects of trade associations, which are — 


already of great importance in the life of 
this country. The report is both a pioneer- 
ing inquiry in a relatively new field of 
study and also a guide to organisations 
whose significance may be even greater in 
the future. 


The Torment of Secrecy 


By Epwarp SHILS. Heinemann. Pp, 

238. 15s. 
In this account of what secrecy does to 
distort and transform social life, Professor 
Shils analyses what is happening to 
American society under these new pres 
sures and compares it with what is happen- 
ing in Britain. It is a fascinating, readable 
and well-argued examination of an im- 
portant new problem. 


German Sociology 


By RAYMOND ARON, translated by 

Mary and THOMAS BoTTOMORE. Heine- 

mann. Pp. vii+141. 16s. 
Tuis English translation of the second 
edition (1950) of Professor Aron’s book 
La Sociologie Allemande Contemporaine, 
first published in 1936, gives an account of 
the development of German Sociology 
from Simmel to Max Weber. It docu- 
ments an important movement in German 
thought which had considerable social and 
political influence before 1933 and which 
in its revived form is of growing importance 
in the Federal Republic. 


Economic Conditions in the World and 
in Western Germany at Mid-year, 
1957 


Die Arbeitsgemeinschaft deutscher 
wirtschaftswissenschaftlicher  Forsch- 
ungsinstitute, Bonn. Pp. 8. No price 
shown. 
Tuis is a brief but authoritative statement 
of the economic conditions of Western 
Germany viewed against the world back- 
ground. It contains the  Forsch- 
ungsinstitute’s views on current con- 
troversies connected with the Western 
German economy. 
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World Economic Survey, 1956 


United Nations. 3 Vols. Pp. 556. 
No price shown. 

Tuis is an exhaustive study of the subject 
and contains chapters on the impact of 
the Suez crisis and gn the increase of 
Middle Eastern trade, the problems 


4 arising from the balance of payments in 


the post-war period and on _ current 
economic developments. 


Proceedings of the Regional Technical 
Conference on Water Resources 
Development in Asia and the Far East 


United Nations. Flood Control Series 
No. 9. Pp. 451. No price shown. 


Tuts publication contains a full report 
of the proceedings of the conference held 
at Tokyo in 1954 as well as the papers 
presented at that Conference by experts 
from member and associate member 
countries and from various specialised 
agencies of the United Nations. 


The Economics of Real Property 


By RatpH Turvey. George Allen & 
Unwin Ltd. Pp. x+150. 16s. 


Mr. Turvey has written a very useful 
book—on a subject about which there 
is no other up-to-date work—of which 
the aim is to follow an analytical and 
economic approach rather than a legal 
one to the study of British property law, 
property taxation and town and country 
planning. Most of the book deals with 
urban property although one chapter has 
as its subject agricultural land. The first 
part of the book discusses the working of 
the price mechanism in the property 
market ; the second contains an extension 
and application of the analysis to property 
taxation and to two kinds of state inter- 
vention in the use of property. 


Wives Who Went to College 


By JupirH Hussack. Heinemann. 
Pp. viii+164. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. HuBBACK has made a detailed survey 
of the position in modern society of 
graduate wives and mothers and brings to 
light interesting information about such 
aspects as the size of their families, and 
the tiredness of the mother, and discusses 
the possibility of part-time ‘work for 
highly trained women. The book is 
iconclusive but sane and worth reading. 
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The Italian Local Elections 


By Roy Pryce. Chatto & Windus. 
Pp. 132. 12s. 6d. 


NUMBER 3 in the St. Antony’s Papers and 
part of the series of Nuffield College 
election surveys, Mr. Pryce’s study is a 
pioneer in the field of local government 
politics. He deals with the Italian 
provincial and communal council’s elections 
of May 1956, how they were organised, 
the campaign and the results. All the 
parties used the elections as a test of their 
standing on the general political issues 
of the day. Each accused the other of 
perverting local elections for their own 
political ends. Mr. Pryce feels, however, 
that “‘ the real culprit is the system which 
denies in practice administrative autonomy 
to local authorities and therefore makes 
them the victims of the general political 
stunts.” 


Productivity and Progress 


Australian Institute of Political Science. 
Angus & Robertson. Pp. 306. 25s. 


THESE are the papers read at the 23rd 
Summer School of the Australian Institute 
of Political Science at Canberra in January 
1957. In addition to papers on Labour 
Relations, Manpower and Productivity in 
Australia, there are papers by Sir Harold 
Hartley and Mr. Charles Geddes about 
U.K. experience. 


Bryn Roberts 


By W. W. Cra. George Allen & 
Unwin. Pp. 238. 16s. 


TuHIs is as much a history of the develop- 
ment of the National Union of Public 
Employees as it is a biography of Bryn 
Roberts. The book starts conventionally 
with an account of Mr. Roberts’s child- 
hood, but, as it progresses, becomes 
inevitably and increasingly concerned 
with trade unionism and politics. As 
Mr. Aneurin Bevan writes in his foreword : 
** This book is mainly the story of Bryn’s 
success in building up the membership 
and status of the National Union of Public 
Employees. When he was appointed 
General Secretary, the Union was almost 
extinct. It is, therefore, true to say that 


its present position is his own special 
creation in so far as any one man can be 
said to have accomplished this.” 
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The Role of the Economist as Official 
Adviser 


By W. A. JoHN and H. W. SINGER. 
George Allen & Unwin. Pp. xii+150. 
15s. 


THIs is a very interesting statement of the 
considerations which should guide the 
economist and the problems which he 
faces if he departs from the strictly 
academic study of his subject and becomes 
himself a policy-maker, or at least an 
adviser to those on whom the burden of 
decision lies. 


Stahl und Staat: das britische 
Experiment 


By DreTRICH GOLDSCHMIDT. Ring 
Verlag. Pp. viiit+290. D.M. 27:80. 


THE first three chapters give an account 
of the economic developments, both in 
this country and in the world generally, 
in relation to the steel industry, and later 
chapters discuss against this background 
the reasons for and methods of nation- 
alisation. The text ends with two chapters 
about the major companies concerned, 
and the British Iron and Steel Federation, 
the Iron and Steel Corporation and the 
Iron and Steel Board. There is an 
excellent 13-page bibliography covering 
books, brochures, pamphlets, newspaper 
and periodical references, handbooks, and 
official publications, in which all aspects 
of the subject are covered. The main 
value of this factual rather than critical 
book lies perhaps in its documentation 
of the subject and the collection within 
one book of a detailed account of events 
leading to “the British experiment ” 
together wi.h the bibliography. 


Protection From Power Under English 
Law 


By Lorp MacDermotTt. Stevens & 
Sons Ltd. Pp. viii+196. 16s. 6d. 


Tuis collection in book-form of the ninth 
series of the Hamlyn Lectures instituted 
under the Hamlyn Trust consists of seven 
lectures ; the first is an introductory one, 
and subsequent ones deal with power in 
relation to prosecution, parliament, the 
executive, wealth and status, monopoly 
and restrictive association. All the lec- 
tures have a legal rather than a sociological 
or political basis. 
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Comparative Public Administration; Parliam 


a selective annotated Bibliography 


By JANE WEIDLUND, SyBIL L. Stoxss } 


and FEeRREL Heapy. The Institute of 


Public Administration at the University 


of Michigan. Pp. 78. No price shown, | 


limited circulation. 


THis is an extremely useful bibliography 
of selected items, mostly in English, 
under the following headings: Public 
Administration, Comparative Government, 
Modern Bureaucracies, Organisation and 
Administrative Relationships, Personnel 
Management, Fiscal Administration, 
Implementing Public Policy, Control and 
Accountability, Periodicals, Bibliographies 
and Author Index. 


The Combined Food Board : A Study 


in Wartime International Planning 


By Eric Roti. Stanford University 
Press and in London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. Pp. xiii+-385. 60s. 


THis is an account of a _ remarkably 
successful experiment in international 
planning which was designed to help 
secure essential war supplies. The 
Combined Food Board was the supreme 
Allied body for the planning of food 
supplies during the four years 1942-46. 
The author served in Washington as a 
Official of the Combined Food Board. 


The United States and the Far East 


By the American Assembly. Columbia 
University. Pp. 229. $1.00. 


THERE are four main sections dealing 
with the United States in relation to 
Japan, Korea, Communist China and 
Taiwan. Each section starts with a 
historical background and then discusses 
various particular problems. There is 4 
general concluding chapter and the final 
report of the Tenth American Assembly. 


International Stability and Progress: 
United States Interests and Instruments 


The American Assembly. Columbia 
University. Pp. 184. $1.00. 


Tuis is an examination by the Americal 
Assembly of policies concerning United 
States military assistance programms, 
world competition with the U.S.S.R, 
and economic and technical aid as instr 
ments of foreign policy. 
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‘) Parliament in India 


By ProFessoR W. H. Morris-JONEs. 
Longmans, Green and Company. Pp. 
xii+417. 35s. 


PROFESSOR MorRIS-JONES has made good 


use of his experience in the Indian Army 
and as a constitutional adviser on Lord 


| Mountbatten’s staff during the transfer 
| of power in India in 1947. Parliament in 


India is the first full-scale study of the 
political machinery of independent India 
and is based on direct investigation of 
Indian Central and State Legislatures at 
work and on an extensive survey of reports 
and proceedings. 


The Mexican Government Today 


By WILLIAM P. TucKER. Minnesota 
University Press and Oxford University 
Press. Pp. xii+484. 52s. 


Tus book is an attempt to supply material 
about the government of the second 
largest and most populous Spanish- 
American country. ll the principal 
aspects of the national government’s 
structure and functions are treated, but 
insufficient source material was available 
for an exposition of local government. 


Propaganda 
By LINDLEY Fraser. Home University 


Library No. 230. O.U.P. Pp. xi+218. 
7s. 6d. 


THis is an historical and analytical survey 
of propaganda. It deals briefly with 
propagandist activities in biblical, classical 
Greek and Roman times and then studies 
propaganda during the First World War, 
in National Socialist Germany, during the 
Second World War and in Communist 
Russia. Mr. Fraser uses these examples 
to illustrate the fundamental problems 
facing the practising propagandist. 


The Life and Work of Frederick 
Winslow Taylor 


By LynpELL F. Urwick. Urwick 
Orr & Partners, Ltd. Pp. 15. 2s. 6d. 


CoLonEL UrwIcK reminds us that “ Work 
Study” is not a new technique, but was 
being used in a fully developed form in 
an American steelworks as early as 1895. 
Its pioneer was F. W. Taylor, whose life 
and work are summarised in this booklet, 





NOTES 


which also contains a short analysis of 
the place of Taylor’s concept of scientific 
management in the world today. 


Reports on the Indian General Election, 
1951-1952 


Edited by S. V. KoGEKAR and RICHARD 
L. ParK. Popular Book Depot. Pp. 
xvii+322. Rs. 12/8/-. 


Tue General Elections of 1951-52 were 
the first to be held on the basis of adult 
franchise in India. This book surveys 
the election campaigns and the results in 
twenty-six States, and includes statistical 
tables as an appendix. The setting of the 
elections was characterised at once by 
the illiteracy of most of the 173 million 
voters and the inexperience of the admin- 
istration in handling the _ electoral 
machinery over the vast area of a sub- 
continent. The problems thrown up by 
such a tremendous task, together with the 
opinions and attitudes revealed by the 
elections, form the basis of this survey, 
which has been made with evident care 
and throughness. 


The Treasury 


Country Life for 7th and 14th November, 
1957, contains two articles by A. J. D. 
Winnifrith about. the history of the 
Treasury buildings in Whitehall. They 
are illustrated by a number of excellent 
photographs. 


The Structure of Local Government 
in England and Wales 
(Third Edition). 
By W. ERIC JACKSON. 
Pp. 256. 24s. 


THE new edition of this survey contains 
addenda embodying changes in Local 
Authority’s functions made between the 
book’s first appearance and November, 
1956. 


Longmans. 


Sales Taxation 


By JoHN F. Dug. Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. Pp. ix+396. 40s. 


Tue author evaluates the role of sales 
taxation in the modern tax system and 
examines the major forms of the tax, 
including the British purchase tax, as 
revealed by the tax structures of the 
United States, and the Western European 
and other countries. 
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H.R.H. The Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Study Conference on the Human 
Problems of Industrial Communities 
within the Commonwealth and Empire 


Oxford 1956. Vols. I and II. Oxford 
University Press. Pp. 338+339. 42s. 


Members of this now famous Conference, 
drawn from all levels of industry and from 
all parts of the Commonwealth and 
Empire, discussed the impact of in- 
dustrialisation upon such varied com- 
munities as those of East, West and South 
Africa, India and the Caribbean, as well 
as upon older industrial countries. The 
volumes contain a foreword by H.R.H. 
The Duke of Edinburgh, introductory 
chapters and addresses, reports and back- 
ground papers and a summing-up of the 
Conference’s work. This is an admirable 
and readable report. 


The Transformation of the Board of 
Trade, 1835-1855 


By RoGer Prouty. Heinemann, 1957. 

Pp. 123. 15s. 
Tuts is a tantalising and disappointing 
book. It is sub-titled A Study of Admin- 
istrative Reorganisation in the Heyday of 
Laissez Faire, but it is almost entirely 
a very simple account of the new duties 
added to the Board during this period. 
These were quite numerous, as might be 
expected in the twenty years after the 
Great Reform Act, and the Board’s total 
staff increased from 23 (including the 
President) to about 85. But the author 
makes little or no other contribution to 
our all too little knowledge of how Govern- 
ment Departments and the Civil Service 
worked and was organised at this period. 


Behind the President 


By Epwarp H. Hosss. Public Affairs 
Press, Washington, D.C. Pp. 248. 
$4.50. 


Tuis is a very useful study of the Executive 
Office Agencies, including the Bureau of 
the Budget, the Council of Economic 
Advisers and the National Security Council 
as they were in the early 1950s. It still 
remains a mystery, however, how one 
man, however fit and with however many 
offices, advisers and assistants can effec- 
tively carry all the responsibility carried 
these days by any President of the United 
States. If recent trends continue the 
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Graduate Employment : 
Survey 


Political and Economic Planning. Allen 
& Unwin. Pp. xiii+300. 30s. 


IN this sample survey, P.E.P. analyse the 
school and university background and the 
careers of 4,000 men from the time they 
graduated in 1950 to the time, four years 
later, when the survey was made. 


Incentive Bonus Schemes 


By the Metropolitan Boroughs’ (Organ- 
isation and Methods) Committee. Pp, LM.1 
32. 10s. 6d. Tue rete 


ALTHOUGH brief, this report will b& | first cor 
extremely interesting to all Local Author | levied ar 
ities. The main part of the report deals | of popu! 
with the principles of incentive bonus | 
schemes, their advantages and disadvan | Census, 
tages, the financial effects, the legal Oxfor 
position and Trade Union reaction, and Pp. 3 
continues with suggestions for the ways | typ cor 
in which such schemes can be evaluated | Qocue o 
and put into operation. The report ends | tevinces 
with nine appendices, each of which ance é 
discusses the introduction of incentive | jj404 
bonus schemes into particular operations, 
such as building construction, salvage 
collection and clerical work. 
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National Income Statistics : Sources 


and Methods 


By The Central Statistical Offic. 
H.M. Stationery Office. Pp. viii+38/. 
25s. 


Tue first three chapters contain a short 
account of the general principles of 
measurement of national income, produc 
and expenditure, at current and constant 
prices, and of the ideas of social accounting, 
as they are applied in the official statistia. 
Most of the rest of the book is a detailed 
description of the sources, methods and 
definitions used in making estimates d 
the various components. Since mos 
descriptions and forecasts of the economic 
situation are nowadays cast in terms d 
the statistics of aggregate output, incom 
and expenditure described here, the boo 
will be generally welcomed. 
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Great Cities of the World 


ars’ 

eto| Edited by W. A. Rosson. Second 
}an| dition. Allen & Unwin. Pp. 814. 
rule,| 70s. 


_Ir is a remarkable tribute to the great 
value of Professor Robson’s symposium 
that the publisher has ‘had to bring out a 
second edition so quickly after the first. 
This has given the editor the chance not 
merely to correct a number of errors 
which had crept into the original text 
but also to put us further in his debt by 
adding studies of Cologne, Johannesburg 
and Tokyo and Osaka. The book, and 
in particular Professor Robson’s 100-page 
introduction, is obvious reading for the 
new Royal Commission on London. 


Return of Rates, 1957-58 
LM.T.A. Pp. 146. 7s. 6d. 


THE return is in two sections, of which the 
| first contains general particulars of rates 
| levied and the second rates levied per head 
leals | of population. 

| 


nus | 

van- | Census, 1951: Oxford Area 

Oxford Census and Tract Committee. 
Pp. 34. 25s. 


| THE census tract is a device to make the 
| census of greater value to Local Authorities, 
., | business and research workers by giving 
| move details than are customarily pub- 


| lished by the General Register Office. 


Rehabilitation of the Elderly Invalid 
at Home 


By G. F. Apams, F. M. McQuitty and 

M. Y. Fiint. The Nuffield Provincial 

Hospitals Trust. Pp. vi+46. 3s. 
Tuls practical experiment in the home care 
of old people in Belfast—was founded on 
the belief that there were certain elderly 
invalids, unwilling to enter hospital from 
good homes, who risked delayed recovery 
or even becoming bedridden, through 
lack of facilities for restoration of activty 
after illness. It was thought that if effective 
§eriatric treatment could be brought to 
such homes from the hospital it would be 
welcomed by many old people, might 
lighten the burden borne by their relatives 
and might, in the long run, reduce the 
demand on long-stay hospital beds. The 
report describes in detail the method of 
selection of patients for the trial, the treat- 
Ment given to them and the results of 
treatment. 
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Personnel Management in the Small 
Firm 


By J. M. COLLINGRIDGE and M. RITCHIE. 

Institute of Personnel Management. 

Pp. 55. 4s. 6d. 
Tuts broadsheet is written with the 
factory mainly in mind and for the firm 
which does not usually employ a personnel 
Officer, but the principles and practices it 
describes are of equal relevance to com- 
mercial establishments. Examples of 
actual happenings and three case studies 
illustrate the statements of principles. 


Prisons I Have Known 


By Mary Size. George Allen & Unwin. 
Pp. 195. 18s. 


Miss Size has a long experience of the 
prison service and her book shows clearly 
the devotion with which she has under- 
taken this at times heartbreaking work. 
The later chapters cover Miss Size’s work 
as Governor of Askham Grange, the first 
women’s open prison, and also give a 
picture of the more enlightened policies 
governing present-day prison administra- 
tion, 


Retail Cash and Credit 
Methods and Machines 


Control 


Pp. 68. 4s. 6d. 
Time Control Systems 

Pp. 43. 4s. 6d. 
Addressing Machines 

Pp. 38. 4s. 6d. 
Seating 

Pp. 32. 4s. 6d. 
Recorded Dictation 

Pp. 36. 4s. 6d. 


THESE are five further parts of the Manual 
of Modern Business Management, pub- 
lished for the Office Appliance and Busi- 
ness Equipment Trades Association, by 
Macdonald & Evans Ltd. 


Leadership in Administration 
By P. SELZNIcK. Row Peterson. Pp. 
xii+162. $4.00 

and 

The Social Order 
By R.  BIERSTEDT. 


Pp. viii+577. 45s. 
will be reviewed later. 


McGraw Hill. 
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RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 








The following official publications issued 
by H.M.S.O. are of particular interest to 
those engaged in, or studying, public 
administration. The documents are avail- 
able in the Library of the Institute. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL ON SCIENTIFIC POLICY 


Annual Report, 1956-57. Cmnd. 278. 
pp. iv, 26. 1957. 1s. 4d. 


BRITISH BROADCASTING CORPORATION 
Annual report and accounts of the B.B.C. 
1956-57. Cmnd. 267. pp. 158. Illus. 
1957. 6d. 


BRITISH EUROPEAN AIRWAYS 


Annual report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st March, 1957. H.C. 251. 1957. 
6s. 6d. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 
Annual report and accounts for the year 
ended 31st March, 1957. H.C. 252. pp. 
vi, 45. 1957. 3s. 6d. 


CENTRAL ELECTRICITY AUTHORITY 


Annual report and accounts 1956-57. 
H.C. 257. pp. viii, 250. 1957. 10s. 6d. 
Twelve area boards reports and accounts, 


1956-57. H.C. 258-269. 1957. (Price 
range of 2s. 3d. to 4s.) 


CENTRAL STATISTICAL OFFICE 


National income and expenditure 1957. 
pp. iv, 74. 6s. 


COLONIAL OFFICE 


Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration. Report for the year 1956. 
(Colonial No. 334.) pp. xiv, 217. Illus., 
tabs., folding map and annual report of 
the Cameroons Development Corporation 
for the year 1956 in pocket. 1957. 11s. 6d. 


Colonial Research Studies No. 24—The 
measurement of levels of living with special 
reference to Jamaica by C. A. Moser. 
pp. 106. tabs. 1957. 13s. 6d. 
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Development and welfare in the West 
Indies, 1955-56. Report by Sir Stephen 
Luke, K.C.M.G., Controller for Develop- 
ment and Welfare in the West Indies. 
pp. 140. Folding tabs. Colonial No. 335. 
1957. 6s. 


Report on Northern Rhodesia for the year 


1956. pp. 114.  LImllus., folding map. 
1957. 4s. 
Tanganyika. Report for the year 1956. 


Colonial No. 333. pp. viii, 191. 
folding map in pocket. 8s. 6d. 


Illus., 


COMMITTEE OF PUBLIC ACCOUNTS 

First, second and third reports from the 
Committee . . . session 1956-57. H.C. 75-1, 
93-1, 190-1, 243-1. pp. lxxvi, 599. 1957. 
£1 10s. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND 


Report of the Committee on Building 
Legislation in Scotland. Cmnd. 269. pp. 
154. 1957. 5s. 6d. 


EDUCATION, BOARD OF 


Handbook of suggestions for the consideration 
of teachers and others concerned in the work 
of public elementary schools. pp. 571. 
1937. Reprinted 1957. 9s. 


Teachers and youth leaders. Report of the 
Committee appointed by the President of 
the Board of Education to consider the 
supply, recruitment and training of teachers 
and youth leaders. pp. 176. 1944. 
Reprinted 1957. 6s. 


EDUCATION, MINISTRY OF 


Pamphlet No. 33—The Story of post-war 
school building. pp. vii, 71. 1957. 3s. 6d. 


FOREIGN OFFICE 


Treaty Series No. 59 (1957)—Convention 
on the abolition of slavery, the slave trade 
and institutions and practices similar to 
slavery, supplementary to the International 
Convention signed at Geneva on Septem- 








RECENT GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


ber 25th, 1926. 
1956. 


Geneva, September 7h,t 
Cmnd. 257. pp. 51. 1957. 2s. 
Treaty Series No. 66 (1957)—Universal 
copyright convention (with Protocols 1, 
2 and 3). Geneva, September 6th, 1952. 
Cmnd. 289. pp. 55. 1957. 2s. 3d. 


sAS COUNCIL 
Annual report and accounts 1956-57. 
H.C, 285. pp. x, 203. Illus. 1957. 8s. 


Twelve area boards reports and accounts, 
H.C. 270-281. 1957. (Price 
range of 3s. to 4s. 6d.) 


1956-57. 


GENFRAL REGISTER OFFICE 
The Registrar General’s statistical review of 
England and Wales for the year 1955. 
Part I1I—Commentary. pp. xiii, 274. 
Tabs., diags. 1957. IIs. 


Gowers, Sir ERNEST 


The Complete Plain Werds. pp. iii, 209. 
Bibliog. 1954. Fourth impression, with 
amendments, May, 1957. 7s. 6d. 


HOME OFFICE 


H.M. Chief Inspector of Fire Services 
(Counties and County Boroughs, England 


and Wales). Report for the year 1956. 
Cmnd. 246. pp. 21. 1957. 1s. 3d. 


Report of the Committee on Homosexual 
Offences and Prostitution : Chairman, Sir 
John Wolfenden, c.B.e. Cmnd. 247. 
pp. 155. Tabs. 1957. 5s. 


Report of enquiry into the administration 
and efficiency of the Cardiganshire Con- 
stabulary and the state of discipline in the 
force. Cmnd. 251. pp. 22. 1957. 1s. 3d. 


House OF COMMONS 


British Transport Commission Act, 1957. 
(5 & 6 Eliz. 2 Ch. xxxiii). pp. iv, 103. 
1957. Ss. 


HOusING AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT, 
MINISTRY OF 


Housing return for England and Wales, 
30th September, 1957. Appendix, pp. 77. 
1957. 3s. 


LABOUR AND NATIONAL SERVICE, 
MINISTRY OF 


Annual report of the Ministry for 1956. 


Cmnd. 242. pp. vii, 161. Tabs., illus. 
1957. 6s. 


LAND REGISTRY 

Report to the Lord Chancellor on H.M. 
Land Registry for the financial year 1956-57, 
by the Chief Land Registrar. pp. 10. 
1957. 2s. 


NATIONAL HEALTH SERVICE 


Analysis 
1956-57. 


of hospitals, 
10s. 6d. 


of running costs 
pp. 64. 1957. 


New Towns ACcT, 1546 


Reports of the Cumbernauld, East Kilbride, 
and Glenrothes Development Corporations 
for the period ended 31st March, 1957. 
H.C. 238. pp. 103. Folding maps. 
1957. 5s. 

Report of the development corporations for 
the period ended 31st March, 1957. 
Aycliffe: Basildon: Bracknell: Corby: 
Crawley: Cwmbran: Harlow: Hemel 
Hempstead ; Peterlee: Stevenage: Wel- 
wyn Garden City: Hatfield. H.C. 249. 
pp. 476. Illus., folding maps. 1957. 
16s. 6d. 


Power, MINISTRY OF 


Electricity : report of the Mimster of Power 
for the year ended -3lst March, 1957. 
H.C. 284. pp. 11. 1957. 8d. 


Gas. Report for the year ended 31st March, 
1957. H.C. 286. pp. 9. 1957. 


PRIME MINISTER 

Report of the Committee of Privy Coun- 
cillors appointed to inquire into the inter- 
ception of communications. Cmnd. 283. 
pp. 43. 1957. Is. 9d. 


Pusiic ACCOUNTS, COMMITTEE ON 


Third report from the Committee session 
1956-57. H.C. 243. pp. xxxvi. 1957. 
ls. 6d. 


RoyAL MINT 


Eighty-seventh annual report of the Deputy 
Master and Comptroller for the year 1956, 
pp. v, 78. Illus., tabs. 1957. 4s. 6d. 


ScottisH Gas BoaRD 


Annual report and accounts, 
H.C. 270. pp. vi, 68. 


1956-57. 
1957. 3s. 6d. 


Scottish HomME DEPARTMENT 


Law Society of Scotland. Seventh report 
on the legal aid scheme, 1956-57. pp. 30. 
1957. 2s. 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON ESTIMATES 


Fifth report, session 1956-57—The meteoro- 
logical services and the Royal Greenwich 
Observatory. H.C. 199. pp. xxvi, 212. 
1957. 10s. 6d. 


Sixth report, session 1956-57—Running 
costs of hospitals. H.C. 222. pp. xxii, 423. 
3967... £1. 


Seventh report, session 1956-57—The 
youth employment service and youth service 
grants. H.C. 240. pp. xii, 268. 1957. 
13s. 


STATIONERY OFFICE 


Catalogue of government publications, 1956. 
pp. ix, 211, xliii. 1957. 


Further edition of this useful catalogue 
which contains all items published by 
H.M.S.O. during the year, except 
Statutory Instruments. Parliamentary 
Papers are listed numerically in the first 
section: in section II Parliamentary and 
non-Parliamentary publications are listed 
under the departments responsible for 
their publication: section III contains 
an alphabetical list of periodicals for 
which subscriptions may be entered. 2s. 
The Public General Acts and Church 
Assembly Measures, 1956. Tables of short 
titles and effect of legislation and subject 
index. pp. cxx. 1957. 4s. 6d. 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING, 
MINISTRY OF 


New Towns Committee. Final 
Cmd. 6876. pp. 83. 1946 (1957). 


‘TRANSPORT AND CIVIL AVIATION, 
MINISTRY OF 

London traffic: thirty-first report of the 
London and Home Counties Traffic 
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Advisory Committee 1956. pp. 58. 


Plans, tabs. 3s. 6d. 

Report on the purchasing procedure of the 
British Transport Commission. Cmnd. 
262. pp. iv, 70. 1957. 3s. 

Road Safety. The Slough experiment. 
Report on a large-scale experiment into 
the effectiveness of road safety measures 
conducted in the Borough of Slough from 
2nd April, 1955 to 31st March, 1957. 
pp. v, 78. Illus., tabs., folding maps. 
1957. 5s. 


TREASURY 


United Ringdom balance of payments, 1954 
to 1957. Cmnd. 273. pp. 27. 1957. 
Is. 3d. 


War OFFICE 


Report of the Committee on the Army Cadet 
Force. Cmnd. 268. pp.41. 1957. 1s. 9d. 


PERIODICALS 


The following H.M.S.O. Periodicals are 
received regularly and are available in the 
Institute Library : 


CoRONA. Is. 6d. monthly. 


Dicest OF COLONIAL STATISTICS. 6s. 
monthly. 


Dicest oF ScOTTISH STATISTICS. 4s. 
monthly. 


ECONOMIC TRENDS. 2s. 6d. monthly. 


JOURNAL OF AFRICAN ADMINISTRATION, 
2s. 6d. quarterly. 


MONTHLY DIGEST OF STATISTICS. 5s. 
monthly. 


OVERSEA EDUCATION. 2s. quarterly. 
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STUDIES OF 


ADMINISTRATIVE METHODS 


The Royal Institute of Public Administration undertakes studies 
of administrative methods, which subject particular problems to 
intensive investigation, and seek to define the principles of efficient 
practice and to show how substantial economies can be achieved. 

These studies are supplied without charge to the Institute’s 
corporate members according to their requirements, but the studies 
mentioned below are among those which are on general sale, the 

rices charged to authorities not in corporate membership of the 
nstitute being 12s. 6d. for the first copy of each study, and 5s. for 
each extra copy. The price to individual members is 6s. per copy. 


Mail Handling. 1955. Pp. 23. 


A study of the processes involved in handling incoming and outgoing correspon- 
dence. It makes recommendations both on principles of organisation and on 
detailed methods of work. The appendices contain lists of appliances and 
machines available and deal with signing policy for outgoing letters. 


Official Travelling : Cost of Transport. 1953. Pp. 20. 


This report deals with the financial and economic aspects of all the available 
means of transport, and with the organisation and supervision of official travel. 
Appendices contain specimen costs, a specimen claim form, and a check list of 
practices leading to the economical operation of authority-owned cars. 


Local Authorities’ Letters of Appointment. 1952. Pp. 24. 


A study of the problems involved in preparing and reproducing letters of 
appointment which will provide satisfactory contracts of service to both employer 
and employee, and will fedtede the information that a new employee requires on 


taking up his appointment. 


Local Authorities’ Minutes and Reports, 1952. Pp. 28. 


This detailed examination of loca] authorities’ minutes and reports shows how 
economies can be achieved by reducing the length of published text and using 
the most economical methods of reproduction. 
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